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Two Superlative Touring Opera Companies: 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


One Outstanding Novelty: 





A NIGHT IN OLD VIENNA 


Four Exceptional Pianists: 


WALTER GIESEKING 





SARI BIRO 
DANIEL ERICOURT 
EGON PETRI 


Six Gifted Vocalists: 
AKSEL SCHIOTZ 





LORRI LAIL 
NICOLA MOSCONA 


MARGUERITE McCLELLAND 


JON CRAIN 


LOUIS SUDLER 


GOUNOD'S ROMANTIC MUSIC - DRAMA 

Ten week Fall tour, beginning September 27th. Marvelous all-star, all young 
American cast. Brand new colorful settings and costumes. Large mixed chorus; 
splendid, complete orchestra. Walter Ducloux, Musical Director. Desire Defrere, 
Artistic Director. 


ROSSINI'S GAY OPERA-COMIQUE 

Nine week Spring tour, beginning February |5th. Excellent English adaptation by 
George Mead. 8rand new colorful settings and costumes. Fine, complete 
orchestra; male chorus. Finest all-star, young American cast we have ever sent 
on the road. Paul Breisach, Musical Director. Desire Defrere, Artistic Director. 


Top quality musical entertainment. A quintet of America's ablest younger 
artists, singing Vienna's most beloved melodies, from the time of Haydn and 
Mozart, to the Strausses and popular contemporary composers. Paul Breisach is 
musical director. 


The return of Gieseking, “probably the greatest pianist in the world today,” will 
be the big pianistic news of the coming season. He has just completed a tour 
of France and Italy, where he broke most box-office records. Advance reports 
from South America indicate he will do the same there this month and August. 
We are proud to be able to bring him back for a heavily booked North Amer- 
ican tour, beginning in January. 


“One of the finest women pianists of our times." 


Currently on tour in South and Central America, returning in November to 
resume his concert activities in United States and Canada. 


A few dates still available for this master-pianist on West Coast only. 


Sensational young Danish tenor. New York debut, October 20th, sponsored by 
Town Hall Music Committee. Tickets on sale October 4th! Over 100 magnifi- 
cent HMV recordings available; first RCA Victor release in November. Coast- 
to-coast tour nearly sold-out! 


Swedish mezzo-soprano; superior interpretive artist. Town Hall debut, Novem- 
ber I8th. Available: November, December, January only. 


The great Greek-American bass-baritone will be available for a limited number 
of recitals and orchestral appearances between opera engagements at Cincin- 
nati Zoo, San Francisco, The Metropolitan, San Antonio, Miami, etc. 


Loveliest of the younger American sopranos, Miss McClelland will appear on 
tour as Juliet this Fall and will be available for recitals, opera, television and 
radio engagements the remainder of the season. “With intelligence to comple- 
ment her beauty and warm voice, Miss McClelland is on her way to the top.” 


"One of the finest tenors in the world today." Scheduled to appear as Romeo 
on tour; available after December for concerts, opera, radio and television, and 
a limited number of joint recitals with Marguerite McClelland. 


Our latest "find." Distinguished young American baritone. Available for the 
first time; new circular on request. 
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Begéars’ Opera 
in Britten Version 
Given Premiere 


NEW production of The Beg 

gars’ Opera, in a version by Ben- 
jamin Britten, has stirred considerable 
controversy. Given by the English 
Opera Group, which was also respon- 
sible for the Aldeburgh Festival 
(reviewed on another page), the pro- 
duction first saw light in the Cam- 
bridge Arts Theatre at the end of 
May and will tour in many English 
centres, including The Peoples Palace 
here. 

To lovers of The Beggars Opera 
who saw the Nigel Playfair revival 
earlier in the century, or the German 
burlesque production, this modern ver- 
sion will come strangely. Originally, 
apart from Gay’s libretto, there were 
only the 60 or so melodies—some tra- 
ditional, some by Purcell, Handel and 
so on—unharmonized except for a 
bass. Britten has built up these mel- 
odies, for the most part retaining their 
harmonic basses, into an elaborate and 
closely knit score of great brilliance. 
Innumerable subtle and amusing or- 
chestral effects are obtained from the 
dozen or so solo instruments for which 
he has scored the work. Melodies that 
we used to hear as solos are elabo- 
rated by every device of canon and 
imitation into vocal. ensembles which 
draw the watching beggars into the 
action. 

The scene is set in a laundry, so 
that screens on which clothes hang to 
dry provide easily moved stage furni- 
ture which!can at a word alter the 
stage from a fence’s parlor to Mac- 
heath’s bedroom. Peter Pears made an 
appealing rogue as Macheath, and 
Flora Nielsen, George James, Nancy 
Evatt and Otokar Kraus were out- 


standing in an accomplished cast, with 
Britten himself conducting. To visitors 
to. England this summer, this highly 
Original sgénsertainment can be 
recommended, 3, f 
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BREAKING GROUND AT STADIUM 
FOR NEW SHELL 


Toscanini Conducts 
at La Scala 


Yap vy ne 'e TOSCANINI’S 

to Italy to conduct excerpts from 
Boito’s Nerone and Mefistofele at La 
Scala has created a stir throughout 
the country. Two performances were 
broadcast from one end of the penin- 
sula to the other. 

Two Italian-American singers whom 
he took with him from the United 
States shared in the acclaim of the 
performances. Herva Nelli, soprano, 
was born in Tuscany but came to the 
United States at an early age and had 
all of her musical training in Pitts- 
burgh. Frank Guarrera, baritone, was 
also warmly praised. Among the Ital- 
ian artists appearing under Mr. Tos- 
canini who were singled out were 
Cesare Siepi, bass; Jiuletta Simioni- 
ato, mezzo-soprano; and _ Giacinto 
Prandelli, tenor. Miss Nelli has been 
engaged by La Scala to sing in the 
Malipiero Mass and will appear this 
summer in Aida and Trovatore. 


SCENES FROM 
BEGGARS' OPERA 


In the Britten ver- 
sion of Gay's master- 
piece, the charac- 
ters are sharply por- 
trayed. Macheath 
and Polly at left. A 
gossipy trio below 


Pen Greenhaus 


= 
The shovel brigade digs in, as Mayor 
O'Dwyer leads the way, having promised 
a new shell for the Lewisohn Stadium 
Concerts next year. From the left, 
Ordway Tead, Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, Grover Whalen (stooping), 
Hugo Rogers, the Mayor, Amsterdam 
Burgomaster Arnold J. D'Ailly (in back- 
ground), Frederick H. Zermahler, Ira 
Hirshmann and Dr. Harry N. Wright. 
Below, the drawing by John and Drew 
Eberson for the new structure, which will 
house a modern stage, rehearsal and 
dressing rooms, and other necessary 
facilities. (Story and reviews on page 7) 


Louis Dreyer 


Prokofieff’s Duenna Launched 


Merrily by Lemonade Opera Group 


HE lively young group which calls 

itself Lemonade Opera stole a 
march on our more settled institutions 
by presenting Serge Prokofieff’s comic 
opera, The Duenna, for the first time 
in the United States, on June 1. The 
performance provided one of the blith- 
est operatic evenings of the year. 
Prokofieff’s light-hearted score moved 
with a merry lilt, the participants 
looked comely and achieved their 
humor without slapstick or exagger- 
ated mannerisms, and John Robert 
Lloyd’s settings and costumes were 
slyly witty, without falling into arch 
period-consciousness. 

Prokofieff composed The Duenna in 
1940 to a libretto drawn from Sheri 
dan’s play (written in 1775) and put 
into Russian by Mira Mendelson. The 
English version employed by the Lem- 
onade Opera was translated by Jean 
Karsavina from Miss Mendelson’s 
Russian adaptation. If it bears only 
the remotest resemblance to Sheridan, 
the loss is perhaps not so great as the 





gain for an American audience in 
1948; the dialogue always remains 
bright, pointed, and in thoroughly good 
taste, and the pace of the action is not 
impeded by attempts to preserve sacro- 
sanct passages from the original text. 
Miss Karsavina is too good a crafts- 
man to come forth with the crude, ab- 
surd librettese of that earlier English- 
Russian-English triple play, Rach- 
maninofft’s The Bells. 

The plot of The Duenna is not 
worth recounting in detail, though it 
serves admirably as the framework for 
a farcical evening. Its intrigue cen- 
ters upon two girls, Louisa and Clara, 
and their suitors, Antonio and Ferdi- 
nand, both of whom have failed to gain 
favor with the girls’ respective fathers. 
In the first act the story vaguely sug- 
gests The Barber of Seville, as Mar- 
garet, the duenna of the title, helps 
Louisa to escape from the house in 
which her father keeps her confined. 
This resemblance is short-lived, how- 


(Continued on page 12) 





Richard Strauss Is Cleared 


By De-Nazification Court 
FRANKFURT 
ICHARD STRAUSS was cleared 
of all charges by a de-Nazifica- 
tion court in Munich on June 8. The 
court ruled that Strauss, who recently 
observed his 84th birthday, had taken 
no part in the Nazi movement, and 
that he had received no benefits from 
the Nazi regime. Evidence at his trial 
showed that the composer had devoted 
himself solely to music during the 
period of Nazi power, and that party 
members had been forbidden to asso- 
ciate with him. 
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READERS SELECT FAVORITES IN 5TH RADIO POLL 


PSETTING the critics in five 

categories, the readers of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA have registered in force 
their preferences in radio music for 
the fifth time. Each year, the margin 
between the critics and readers lessens, 
six reversals having been noted last 
year. One ensemble and four indi- 
viduals nosed out winners in the crit- 
ics’ poll—the Longines Symphonette 
returned to favor over the Columbia 
Concert Orchestra; Donald Voorhees 


replaced Frank Black as Program 
Conductor; Risé Stevens took first 
place as Woman Singer Regularly 


Heard as against the critics’ winner, 
Eleanor Steber; Robert Merrill re- 
placed James Melton as Man Singer 
Regularly Heard, and Gladys Swarth- 
out was chosen over Marian Ander- 
son as Woman Singer Occasionally 
Heard. 

Other winners were identical with 
the critics’ choices: Verdi’s Otello 
conducted by Toscanini, the Outstand- 
ing Event; Toscanini himself as Sym- 
phony Conductor and Bruno Walter 
as Guest Conductor; the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony as Symphony 
Orchestra; the Telephone Hour as 
Orchestra with Guest Soloists; the 
Voice of Firestone as Program with 
Featured Artists; the American Aji- 
bum of Familiar Music as Program 
of Lighter Music; the Collegiate Cho- 
rale as Vocal Ensemble and the First 
Piano Quartet as Instrumental En- 
semble. 

Readers agreed with the critics also 
on these individuals: Artur Rubinstein 
as Pianist; Jascha Heifetz as Violin- 
ist; E. Power Biggs as Organist; 
Milton Cross as Announcer-Commen- 
tator, and Ezio Pinza as Man Singer 
Regularly Heard. The Metropolitan 
Opera intermission features were 
again chosen as Best Script Material, 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany received the readers’ votes as the 
network most faithfully serving the 
cause of serious music. 


Peter Grimes Again Chosen 


It was interesting to note that Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes found favor with 
the readers as well as the critics as the 
best opera broadcast from the Metro- 
politan, and that Gateways of Music, 
the educational program which has 
been dropped from the Columbia net- 
work, won in the educational category. 

Comments on television were sparse, 
indicating that many readers either do 
not have the opportunity to see it 
(several complained that the sets are 
still too expensive) or that the me- 
dium does not yet interest them. Spe- 
cific questions were not asked, but the 
readers were invited to follow the 
critics’ line of comment, and a few 
did. One said that only good-looking 
people should be allowed to go before 
video cameras, and cited several sing- 
ers who would be agreeable. One 
wanted announcers to “be themselves” 
instead of showy performers. Many 
said that opera would be their favorite 
for television, a preference backed up 
by the critics’ vote. 

Comparisons in top winners between 
this year and last among the readers’ 
balloting shows four changes: the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony over 
the NBC Symphony; Gladys Swarth- 
out over Helen Traubel; the First 
Piano Quartet over the NBC String 
Quartet; Gateways to Music over the 
NBC Story of Music. With the ex- 
ception of replacements in the opera 
broadcast and the outstanding event, 
all other winners were identical with 
last year’s. 

Second and third places in the vot- 
ing showed some differences from last 
year. Exactly the same, or with sec- 
ond and third reversed from last year 
were these contenders: Eugene Or- 
mandy and Serge Koussevitzky as 
Symphony Conductors ; Columbia Con- 
cert Orchestra and Music You Know 
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Donald Voorhees 


Program 
Conductor 


Risé Stevens 


as Concert Orchestra; Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle Choir and Westminster 
Choir as Choral Ensemble; NBC 
String Quartet and Fine Arts Quartet 
as Instrumental Ensemble; Fritz 
Kreisler and Joseph Szigeti as violin- 
ists, and James Melton and Thomas 
L. Thomas in second and third re- 
spectively as Man Singer Regularly 
Heard. 

The NBC Symphony won last year ; 
this year it was in second place with 
the Boston Symphony in third. Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos retained second place 
as Guest Conductor with Leonard 
Bernstein replacing Leopold Stokow- 
ski in third. Frank Black and How- 
ard Barlow were new names as Pro- 
gram Conductor, replacing Alfredo 
Antonini and Paul Lavalle. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions and Invita- 
tion to Music took “place and show” 
in Orchestra with Featured Soloists, 


Morton Resigns 
NCAC Presidency 


Alfred H. Morton has resigned as 
president of National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, effective July 1, 
1948. Mr. Morton's interest in NCAC 
has been acquired by O. O. Bottorff 
and Marks Levine, presently vice- 
presidents, who will continue as the 
sole stockholders. It was also an- 
nounced that the offices of chairman 
of the board and that of president 
will be alternated yearly between Mr. 
Bottorff and Mr. Levine. Mr. Mor- 
ton, who was a pioneer in the early 
development of television, is accept- 
ing an executive post with Twentieth 
Century-Fox, where he will direct 
their rapidly expanding activities in 
this field. 

D. L. Cornetet will remain in charge 
of the company’s Chicago offices and 
Alexander F. Haas in charge of Pa- 
cific coast activities with offices in Los 
Angeles. Both were elected vice-presi- 
dents and directors of the company. 
The activities of the Popular Division 
were placed under the direction of 
Thomas M. Reilly, secretary and 
treasurer, who is also a member of 
the board of directors. 





League of Composers 
Has New Officers 


Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, chairman of 
the board of directors of the League 
of Composers for the last 25 years, 
resigned that position at the annual 
spring meeting of the League on 
May 14 

Mrs. Reis presented a new slate of 
officers -in her final report, listing 
Aaron Copland as new chairman of 
the board; Richard Franko Goldman 
in the new position of executive di- 
rector; Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, con- 
tinuing: as chairman of the auxiliary 
board; Robert Ward as chairman of 
programs; Nicolai T. Berezowsky as 
radio chairman; Donald Fuller as edi- 
tor of Composers News Record. A 


Woman 
Singer 


Robert Merrill 


Man 
Singer 
(Regular) 


Gladys Swarthout 


while the new category, Program with 
Featured Artists, brought the Family 
Hour from the Musical Variety of last 
year, and added the Harvest of Stars 
in third place. The’ Pause That Re- 
freshes and the Hour of Charm were 
the two newcomers to Program of 
Lighter Music. The same three con- 
tenders were listed under Instrumental 
Ensemble, with the NBC String Quar- 
tet taking second instead of last year’s 
first, and the Fine Arts Quartet re- 
maining in third. 

Vladimir Horowitz replaced Alec 
Templeton in third place as Pianist, 
while Robert Casadesus retained sec- 
ond. Virgil Fox took second place as 
Organist over last year’s Dick Liebert, 
and Alexander Schreiner retained 
third place. Eileen Farrell was a new 
entrant among Women Singers Regu- 
larly Heard (third place) while 
among those Occasionally Heard, Bidu 


reniennennin TULL EE EL 


new Educational Committee, with 
Henry Cowell as chairman, was 
formed. 


Mrs. Reis will continue her activities 
in the field of music as head of a new 
international committee that will ar- 
range for the presentation of works 
by contemporary composers both here 
and abroad. 





New York To Have 
Music World’s Fair 


All types of music from symphonies 
to be-bop and other popular forms 
will be heard at the World’s Fair of 
Music, to be held at Grand Central 
Palace in New York from July 19 
through 25. Antal Dorati, conductor 
of the Dallas Symphony, is musical 
director and will share the sym- 
phonic programs with Thor Johnson, 
leader of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Paul Feigay is production director 
and general co-ordinator. 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 
will appear as representatives of bal- 
let on programs with Ana Ricardi, 
Spanish dancer. Benny Goodman 
will be clarinet soloist in a program 
of French symphonic music. Abram 
Chasins, pianist, will also be heard. 
On the popular side, Johnny Guar- 
nieri’s Quintet will play three types 
of jazz: Dixieland, Chicago style and 
be-bop. Ella Fitzgerald will sing, 
with an orchestra under Russ Case, 
and Freddy Martin’s orchestra will 
play for general dancing. 

M. J. Pickering will organize a 
program of folk singing and dancing 
for the fair. Opera for College will 
restage its production of Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte, and Nan Merriman 
will appear as soloist on symphonic 
programs. <A special stage is being 
erected for the concerts, and loud 
speakers will carry the music to vis- 
itors viewing commercial exhibits on 
other floors. The fair is sponsored by 
World-Wide Music Exposition, Inc. 


(Occasional) 







Concert Orchestra 
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THE LONGINES SYMPHONETTE — 


Mishel Piastro, conductor 


Sayao replaced Lily Pons in the sec- 
ond spot, and Marian Anderson re- 
mained in third. 

Nelson Eddy retained his hold on 
second place as Man Singer Occa- 
sionally Heard, and Jussi Bjoerling 
replaced Jan Peerce in third. Ben 
Grauer remained in second as Announ- 
cercer-Commentator and Gene Hamil- 
ton nosed out Harl McDonald from 
third. 


TELL 


Chicago City Council 


Commends Rodzinski 

Curicaco.—The Chicago City Coun- 
cil appended an interesting footnote to 
the recent furor created by the resig- 
nation of Artur Rodzinski from his 
position as conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony. The text of a resolution 
adopted May 1] follows: 

Whereas, The City of Chicago has 
been most fortunate in having had Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski as conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra for the 
past orchestral season; and 

Whereas, The many splendid tri- 
umphal renditions given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under the 
inspirational direction of Dr. Rodzin- 
ski elicited the acclaim of music critics 
and thrilled thousands of Chicagoans 
as well as other music lovers through- 
out the country; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this City Council, 
giving expression to the feeling in the 
hearts of music lovers in the City of 
Chicago and throughout the nation 
who were privileged to hear the in- 
spiring music of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction 
of this great artist, expresses its re- 
gret that his connection with this fine 
musical organization has terminated ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the City Council of 
the City of Chicago extends to Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski the appreciation of 
the people of Chicago and their best 
wishes for his success and happiness 
in his future activities and associa- 
tions. 





Philharmonic Issues 
Schumann Monograph 


A brochure on Robert Schumann 
has been prepared by Herbert F. 
Peyser of Musica America for the 
present Radio Members of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York. Mr. Peyser has also written 
biographies of Bach, Mendelssohn and 
Mozart for the society’s series. 
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Willie the Singer 
(Robert Lenn) 


Right, Cocaine Lil 
(Sono Osato) 
and Willie 


WILLIE, 
THE WEEPER 


WHOLLY successful experi- 
A ment is Ballet Ballads, which 
brings a refreshing new note 
to theatricals and music. Opening 
May 9 at the Maxine Elliott Thea- 
tre as a part of the repertoire of the 
Experimental Theatre, the bill drew 
such pleased comment that it was 
brought uptown to the Music Box 
under commercial management. In 
this sudden Cinderella-like blossom- 
ing, it is reminiscent of Menotti’s 
Medium and Telephone, which bur- 
geoned into a hit after a rough be- 
ginning. Ballet Ballads may well 
do for a fusion of the arts what the 
Menotti works are doing for opera 
—popularize, crystallize, synthesize. 
For the show by John Latouche 
and Jerome Moross can be described 
as a very nearly flawless synthesis 
of the arts. Music, embracing in- 
struments and the singing voice— 
alone, in ensemble and in chorus; 
the dance; the speaking voice; sets, 
costumes and lighting blend into 
prime entertainment for both eye 
and ear. So cleverly are the ele- 
ments balanced that competition be- 
tween the senses is not noticeable; 
rather do they complement each 
other in the apprehension of the 
whole form at once. 


Susanna (Katherine Litz) swims while 
the Elders leer over the wall between 
the two trees 


July, 1948 








BALLET BALLADS BRINGS NEW SENSATION 


Several arts successtully joined in 





Willie the Dancer 
(Paul Godkin) 


This is not to say that each indi- 
vidual contribution cannot be sepa- 
rated from the whole for purposes 
of analysis, so that one may claim 
that he likes best the dancing, an- 
other prefers the singing, and so 
on. Nevertheless, it is the impact 
as an entity of each of the three 
pieces on the bill which is impor- 
tant and decisive. 

These three works are all of 
native flavor. The author of Ballad 
for Americans, in searching for a 
new form, has tried to embody a 
particular segment of American life 
in each. The composer, setting the 
lyrics to music, found peculiarly 
American idioms for his purpose. 
The titles of the pieces are: Susan- 
nah and the Elders, Willie the 
Weeper and The Eccentricities of 
Davey Crockett. The first is self- 
explanatory; the second is the 
chronicle of a marijuana smoker 
and his delusionary dreams; the 
third is a true ballad of the life and 
times of the frontier hero. 

A real folkish character inhabits 
the first of these. The story of the 
innocent Susannah and the lascivi 
ous Elders is told by a parson in 
revival meeting, and the congrega- 
tion is inspired to act out the parts. 
To this observer it seemed as if a 
painting in the style of the old 
Swedish friezes had come alive— 
those naive portraitures of the scrip- 
tures in the dress of the painters’ 
time. Enchanting in its imagina- 
tiveness was the choreography of 
Katherine Litz, who danced the 
leading role. Susannah’s girlish 
and somewhat clumsy swimming, 
the leaps and leerings of the two 
elders, the use of the scarf for a 
mobile wall, the two human trees 
and the nattily dressed Angel with 
halo were delicious touches. Slight 
in substance though it may be, Su- 
sannah and the Elders has its own 
wistful charm. The _ typically 
humorous treatment by Mr. La- 
touche is reflected in the verse 
which closes with a moral: 

Now as ye sow ye all shall reap 

And virtue’s made of heavenly stuff 

And beauty is only skin deep— 

For the Elders that was deep 

enough! 

The device of two embodiments 


three pieces of native flavor 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


for a single character was used 
here, with Sheila Vogelle as the 
singing Susannah. Richard Har- 
vey was the preacher. 

Willie the Weeper takes us into a 
vastly different world—a world of 
slum and slime and strut. In one 
episode after another, following so 
fast on each other that sometimes 
the continuity is blurred, a man on 
a reefer jag sees himself as rich, 
famous, powerful, self-satisfied and 
the world’s greatest lover until— 
“bang-bang, and the dope gave out.” 
Mr. Latouche’s mordant pen has 
full sway with Willie: 

Buy a railroad in Greece and a rice 

field in Java, 

Then by bomber to Fujiyama to 

monopolize the lava... . 

Buy some cotton in Spain and then 

spin it in Egypt; ee 

Sell it later in Decatur where citi- 

zens can be gypped.... 
* * * 

His record may be checkered 

3ut it’s really superb; 

He took bus’ness from the gutter 

And raised it to the curb.... 

* * 

In Turkestan, in Kansas City, Kan. 

In Moxie or Biloxie, who's the 

favorite man? 

Who gets the Dukes as well as 

Jukes as well as Kallikaks? 
It’s twelve-tone Willie with his sexy 


SaxX. . «> 
The self-sufficient Willie is ex- 
pressed in a song of such popular 
character that it would be no sur- 
prise to find it on the hit parade. 





Got no dough, got no car 

Got no lease on a house and gar- 

Den, but I’ve got me. 

I find most people are awful cranky, 

They take your heart and they don’t 

say thanky. 

Now I’m the shy type, 

The pass-em-by type 

Since I found out I was my type... . 

At the entrance of Cocaine Lil, 
Willie demands: 

Give me a little love while mv hands 

are still warm, 

I crave affection in a not-too-simple 

TOTM, . . 

Willie’s truly wonderful antics, 
expressed in dance by the chore- 
ographer, Paul Godkin, are paral- 
leled by Singing Willie in the per- 
son of Robert Lenn, a remarkable 
ballad singer whose voice has an 
eerie, poignant quality not soon to 
be forgotten. Cocaine Lil is the 
embodiment of seductive evil as 
portrayed by Sono Osato, in a deva- 
statingly frank costume. The entire 
piece is cleverly orchestrated to 
pluck at the nerves, and largely re- 
sponsible for this miasma is the mu- 
sical score whose underlying swell 
is a throbbing boogie-woogie. Mr. 
Moross has succeeded with this 
brilliant piece in creating a tour-de- 
force as craftsmanlike in its way as 
Ravel’s Bolero. 

From darkness to sunlight is the 
transition from Willie to Davey 
Crockett. This is perhaps the most 
successful piece of the three, al- 
though it could stand pruning in 


Photos by Lucas and Monroe 
Above, Davey Crockett (Ted Lawrie) 
has trouble persuading his wife Sally 
Ann (Barbara Ashley) that the Mer- 
maid (Betty Abbott) is harmless. 
Left, the hunt for the foolish bear 





some of the more static, sentimental 
passages, and clarifying in some de- 
tails. Davey’s adventures are re- 
counted in song and story: in the 
wilderness, where he courts and 
marries Sally Ann, fishes a mer- 
maid out of the Tennessee River— 
and what a luscious and Mae-Westy 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Orchestra League Holds 


Lively Charleston Meeting 





By Bayarp F. ENNIs 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


HE American Symphony Orches- 
tra League which has as its ob- 
jective the fostering of the develop- 
ment of community orchestras through- 
out the nation by serving as a clearing 
house for the exchange of ideas re- 
lating to management and _ finance, 
held its third biennial convention here 
June 18, 19 and 20. While only six 
years old, the league already has a 
membership of about 100 orchestras 
ranging from small groups of around 
30 players to those approximating or 
equaling standard professional size. 
The dominant theme voiced was that 
of working for the establishment of 
larger and improved ensembles with a 
view to providing inhabitants of small- 
er cities with an opportunity to hear 
the best music performed competently 
at frequent intervals. The matter of 
financing loomed up prominently dur- 
ing discussion of problems at the con- 
vention, but there was no talk of re- 
trenchment, 


Arteries of Musical Life 


“The barometer of a musical nation 
cannot depend solely on the major or- 
chestras and outstanding soloists, im- 
portant as these are, to give us the 
highest levels,” Arthur Bennett Lip- 
kin, violinist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conductor of the Germantown 
and Main Line symphonies, and newly 
elected president of the league, pointed 
out. “It also is dependent on the 
community orchestras all over the 
country, professional and non-profes- 
sional. These groups are the arteries 
of the nation’s musical life. It is they 
who can help form the background of 
a truly musical peonle by .participation 
and by creating a large, understanding 
audience. Thev also help create a 
wider scope of activity for musicians.” 

Mr. Lipkin advocated performing 
works by local composers, employ- 
ing originality in program making and 
in general limiting music played to 
that to which the orchestra in ques- 
tion is able to do justice. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the presentation to NBC of a special 
award in recognition of its interest in 
fine music, with special reference to 
the Orchestras of the Nation series, 
on which a number of league orches- 
tras have appeared. The presentation 
was made during a_ coast-to-coast 
broadcast of the Charleston Symphony 
over NBC. Ernest LaPrade, NBC 
director of music research and super- 
visor of the Orchestras of the Nation 
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Left: Ernest LaPrade 
receives for NBC 
a plaque from the 
league during a net- 
work broadcast. Also 
shown are A. H. 
Miller of Duluth 
(left), retiring 
league president; 
Antonio Modarelli, 
conductor of the 
Charleston Sym- 
phony, and John 
Phillips, manager of 
WGKV 


broadcasts, received the plaque on be- 
half of his organization from A. H. 
Miller, manager of the Duluth Sym- 
phony and retiring league president. 

The broadcast was designed to point 
up the purpose of community orches- 
tras by emphasizing that talent is 
where you find it, and, if properly 
developed, can become a_ valuable 
community asset and ultimately a real 
national asset. The program included 
the Overture to Mozart’s Magic Flute, 
Liszt’s Tasso, Wiener Blut Waltz by 
Johann Strauss, the Poeme for Or- 
chestra by George H. Crumb, Jr., 18- 
year-old Charleston composer, and 
Unto the Hills, a tone poem by An- 
tonio Modarelli, conductor of the 
Charleston Symphony. 

Other speakers were Francis Ma- 
deira, conductor of the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic and a member of the 
faculty of. Brown Uniyersity, who dis- 
cussed Problems of” Orchestra Per- 
sonnel, and Alan Watrous, manager 
of the Wichita Symphony and a re- 
tiring league vice-president, who 
talked about Sources of Revenue and 
Means of Support. Mr. Watrous list- 
ed ticket sales, contributions, wills, 
gifts, support of civic clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce, benefit programs, 
raffles, and city, county and state sup- 
port through financial aid or mill levy. 


String Deficiencies 


The view that the deficiency in the 
number of qualified string instrument 
players to choose from is_ seriously 
handicapping leaders of community 
orchestras was expressed by Mr. Ma- 
deira, who affirmed: “If we can un- 
tangle the knot that at present retards 
the study of string instruments in the 
schools, the vision of the future is 
dazzling with possibilities.” He rec- 
ommended the maintenance of ties of 
some sort with local educational insti- 
tutions. Efigene H. Brown, Charles- 
ton public relations consultant, dis- 
cussed Public Relations and Publicity 
Methods. 

The league decided to hold annual 
meetings in the future, to expand its 
services to member orchestras by 
working with music publishers to in- 
duce them to publish compositions 
most needed by community orchestras 
and to form a committee that will 
undertake to advise music conserva- 
tories of the type of preparation 
needed by their graduates in order to 
fit them for taking jobs in league or- 
chestras. As league orchestras are not 
in a position to provide many full- 
time jobs, it is quite essential that the 








Convention delegates back stage at Charleston Municipal Auditorium, from the 

left: Francis Madeira, conductor of the Rhode Island Philharmonic; Arthur Bennett 

Lipkin, new president of the league; George Naugle, manager of the Harrisburg 

Symphony; Mrs. Leta G. Snow of Kalamazoo, founder of the league; Grant 

Fletcher, conductor of the Akron Symphony, and Theodore Vosburgh, director of 
music of the Dow Chemical Company 


conservatory graduate be equipped to 
support himself or herself in other 
employment while playing in the or- 
chestra. 

Regional vice-presidents — elected 
were Mrs. William Arms Fisher of 
Boston, founder of the Boston Civic 
Symphony; Mrs. Julian B. Hatton of 
Grand Haven, Mich., president of the 
West Shore Symphony; Guy Hutch- 
ins, conductor of the Charlotte, N. C., 
Symphony; George Naugle, manager 


of the Harrisburg Symphony, and 
James Robertson, conductor of the 
Springfield, Mo., Civic Symphony. 


Helen M. Thompson, manager of the 
Charleston Symphony, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

Next season’s plans of some of the 
leading orchestras in the league fol- 
low: 

Kalamazoo—Seven subscription con- 
certs; soloists: Jesus Maria Sanroma, 


Raya Garbousova, Fritz Siegel, violin- 

ist and a local audition winner. 
Duluth—Six subscription concerts, 

two children’s concerts and three pop 


concerts; soloists: Regina Resnik, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, John Creighton 
Murray, Andor Foldes and Miriam 


Blair, local pianist. 

Charleston—Seven double concerts 
and one student concert. Soloists will 
be talented West Virginia musicians. 

Wichita—Five concert pairs, two 
tour concerts, one children’s concert; 
soloists: Sidney Foster, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Dorothy Kirsten, Zino Fran- 
cescatti and Howard Halgedahl, local 
bassoonist. 

Harrisburg—Five subscription con- 
certs, three youth concerts and five to 
10 tour concerts; soloists: Menahem 
Pressler, Joseph Battista, Patricia 
Travers, Columbia Operatic Trio and 
Columbia Concert Trio. 





MAJOR SYMPHONY MANAGERS MEET 





Hal Campbell 


Left to right: A. M. Walker, San Antonio; Wilfrid L. Davis, Los Angeles; Mr. See; 

Ruth Cowan, Utah (Salt Lake City); Tom M. Johnson, Houston; J. M. O'Kane, 

Cincinnati; John S. Edwards, Baltimore; J. W. Elton, Toronto; Robert E. Macintyre, 

Buffalo; Richard Wangerin, Kansas City; George A. Kuyper, Chicago; Arthur 

Judson, New York; Harl McDonald, Philadelphia; Howard Harrington, Indianapolis, 
and Charles C. Radow, Columbus 


Meetings were held by 17 members 
of the Major Orchestra Managers As- 
sociation in the Sheraton Hotel, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on June 10 and 11 for 
conferences on the problems currently 
facing symphony orchestras, their 
boards‘ of directors, and managers. 


. 


Host and chairman was Arthur M. 
See, executive director of the Roches- 
ter Civic Music Association and man- 
ager of the Rochester Philharmonic. 
Not present for the photograph above 
were George A. Foster, New Orleans, 
and Carl J. Vosburgh, Cleveland. 
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New Shell Planned as 


Mayor Heads Ground- 
Breaking Ceremony — 
Reiner, Smallens,  La- 
valle, Antonini, Leide 
Conduct—Noted Soloists 
Hailed 


EREMONIES and music each 

played a part in the opening of the 
3lst season of the Stadium Concerts 
of New York at Lewisohn Stadium 
on June 14. The former were at- 
tendant on the breaking of ground for 
a new shell next season. The latter 
was provided by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, with Erica Morini as soloist 
in the Tchaikovsky Violin concerto. 
A crowd of 14,000 was present. The 
weather, determining factor in such 
outdoor ventures, was cool and clear, 
leading to hopes for the season which 
were later damped by a spate of rainy 
evenings, causing several postpone- 
ments and cancellations. 

As an opening half-concert, Mr. 
Reiner conducted the Prelude to 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and the 
Brahms First Symphony. At inter- 
mission, Sam A. Lewisohn introduced 
his fellow honorary chairman, Mayor 
William O’Dwyer, who recalled that 
at the 1947 opening he had promised 
a new stage in time for this season. 
That promise not being kept, he made 
another of the same nature, and took 
spade in hand to give concrete evi- 
dence of his intention. Also in the 
shovel brigade which gathered a few 
yards north of the present shell to 
symbolize the ground breaking were 
Dr. Harry N. Wright, president of 
City College; Hugo Rogers, Manhat- 
tan borough president; Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education; Grover Whalen, chairman 
of the mayor's committee for New 
York’s Golden Anniversary ; Commis- 
sioner Frederick H. Zermuhlen of the 
Department of Public Works; Ira A. 
Hirschmann of the Board of Higher 
Education, and the City Co-ordinator, 
Robert Moses. 


Mrs. Guggenheimer Lauded 


Mr. Lewisohn also lauded Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman 
of the concerts since their foundation, 
and “Minnie” came to the platform 
to speak briefly. Also receiving credit 
were Mrs. George H. Shaw, associate 
chairman; Jean Tennyson, chairman 
of the veterans’ committee, and other 
committee members. The Burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
Arnold J. D’Ailly, said a few words 
in greeting. 

The concert resumed with the play- 
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to June McMechen 


ing of the violin concerto, in which 
Miss Morini displayed a firm, round 
and beautiful tone and a_ technique 
which easily disposed of any problems 
originally attendant on the work or 
incident to open air performance. The 
amplification system seems better this 
year, although the violinist’ appeared 
to be a little close to the microphone 
in the first movement. Mr. Reiner 
gave her a wonderfully sympathetic 
and knowing accompaniment. He had 
previously allowed his brilliant tech- 
nique to have full sway in the Brahms, 
occasionally to the detriment of musi- 
cal values by reason of arbitrary 
tempos and dynamics. His mastery of 
the orchestra is so absolute that once 
in a while he plays on it wilfully, as 
if in boredom with conventional ap- 
proaches. But because of this com- 
mand, the orchestra sounded at top 


form. 
©. &. 
Virtuoso’s Holiday 


Mr. Reiner’s second program on 
June 15 was a virtuoso’s holiday. He 
made a stirring drama out of Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture No. 2, 
which is perhaps the greatest of the 
series. Strauss’ Don Juan was played 
with a spaciousness and eloquence of 
phrasing and a sense of breath-pause 
in the attacks which mark Mr. Reiner 
as an ideal Strauss interpreter. Ravel's 
La Valse, Kodaly’s Dances from 
Galanta, Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d'un 
Faune and Berlioz’ little pieces from 
The Damnation of Faust also found 
the orchestra and conductor in perfect 
harmony. Rarely has the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony sounded so_ beauti- 
fully balanced and disciplined, at the 
Stadium. 

R. S. 

Two additions to the Stadium reper- 
toire figured in the miscellaneous list 
conducted by Fritz Reiner on July 16. 
The warmly lyrical but essentially un- 
theatrical Overture to Robert Schu- 
mann’s only opera, Genoveva, began 
the evening, and revealed from the 
outset the superb technical command 
and justness of tempo, phrasing and 
balance which marked Mr. Reiner's 
conducting throughout the concert. 
The Waltz from Richard Rodgers’ 
Carousel, the other novelty, sounded 
thin in ideas and overblown in orches- 
tration, as Mr. Rodgers’ music invari- 
ably does when it is lifted out of its 
proper Broadway setting. A far more 
pungent sample of dance music was 
provided by two of Bartok’s Rumanian 
Dances, glitteringly transcribed by 
Leo Weiner. The staples of the pro- 
gram were a well articulated interpre- 
tation of Mozart’s G minor Symphony 
and the annual renaissance of Grieg's 
A minor Piano Concerto, in which 





Above, Fritz Reiner with Isaac Stern at rehearsal. 
Left, Rose Bampton and Set Svanholm during the 
Wagner concert. Right, a Gershwin Night trio: 
Todd Duncan (left) and Alexander Smallens bow 





Bakalar 


Stell Anderson’s performance of the 
solo part was enhanced by the elo- 
quence of Mr. Reiner’s accompani- 
ment. ’ 
om 
Bampton and Svanholm Score 


\ Wagner program under Mr. 
Reiner’s direction brought Set Svan- 
holm all the way from Sweden to sing 
with Rose Bampton in solo excerpts 
and duets from Lohengrin and Die 
Walkiire on June 17. Both the tenor 
and the soprano were in superb voice 
and made the Stadium ring with their 
impassioned vocalization. Both were 
heard in parts of roles which they 
have not sung hereabouts before. Miss 
Bampton sang the Liebestod after the 
Tristan Prelude had been played, and 
brought to it a warmth and concen- 
trated vitality of tone which were 
profoundly moving and wholly equal 
to the demands of a dangerously slow 
performance. Mr. Svanholm showed 
that he would be a Lohengrin of 
heroic proportions, delivering the 
Narrative with fire and conviction and 
his always dependable musicianship. 

Through experience, the two sing- 
ers’ voices blend very well, and the 
sturdiness of the tenor makes a firm 
background for the soprano’s vocal 
color. This was pleasantly apparent in 
the Lohengrin Bridal Scene, and the 
first-act excerpt from Walkie, be- 
ginning with Siegmund’s Monologue. 
They were supported nobly by Mr. 
Reiner’s omniscience, and the con- 
ductor also scored in the final outburst 
of tone and rhythm, the Ride of the 
Valkyries. The crowd was discourag- 
ingly small—under 5,000. 

Q. E. 


Hazel Scott, pianist, made her Sta- 
dium debut June 19, in Beethoven's 
First Concerto. Her performance was 
cautious and mechanical, and she 
played the slow movement with an 
unvaried tone totally devoid of ex- 
pression. She was much more in her 
element in her solo improvisations on 
popular tunes by Kern, Youmans, 
and others. 





Stell Andersen Hazel Scott 





Stadium Opens 





Greenhaus 

Mischa Elman confers with Enrico Leide 

before the violinist's appearance at the 
conductor's Stadium debut 


Walter Hendl provided Miss Scott 
with excellent support in the concerto 
and also led the orchestra in energetic 
readings of Berlioz’ Roman Carnival 
Overture, William Schuman’s Side 
show for Orchestra, the Overture to 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amelia Goes to 
the Ball, and Copland’s El Salon 
Mexico. The audience of an esti- 
mated 14,000 was enthusiastic. 


A. B. 


The Brahms program which opened 
the second week of Stadium events 
June 21 attracted one of the largest 
gatherings of the season up to that 
date. Doubtless the warm evening, 
unmarred by the threat of rain, had 
much to do with the size of the at- 
tendance. In any case the audience 
was well rewarded, for the concert 
was of uncommon excellence. Fritz 
Reiner conducted fine performances of 
the Academic Festival Overture and 
the Third Symphony, besides provid- 
ing a capital accompaniment for 
Isaac Stern, who gave an exceedingly 

(Continued on page 32) 





Erica Morini 


Walter Hendl 
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Dell’s Nineteenth Season 
Launched by Mitropoulos 


PHILADELPHIA 


HE 19th season of outdoor con- 

certs in Robin Hood Dell began 
June 21. Dimitri Mitropoulos, here 
for his fourth summer as _ artistic 
director and principal conductor, was 
enthusiastically greeted, as was Am- 
paro Iturbi, who appeared as soloist 
in Liszt’s E-flat Piano Concerto. The 
90-piece Robin Hood Dell Orchestra 
(made up largely of regular Phila- 
delphia Orchestra players) rounded 
out the program with Strauss’ Don 
Juan and Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 


phony. 
Alec Templeton was the soloist 
June 23. In capital form, the gifted 


pianist and entertainer delighted by 





John Charles Thomas 


John Corigliano 


sketches, and 
Liszt’s Hun- 


his improvisations and 
by his performance of 


toeenannianit 


Pacific Northwest 
Symphony Disbanded 


Seattle and Tacoma Announce 
Independent Schedules for the 
Coming Year 


Tacoma orchestra, 
which last year participated in the 
tri-city merger which created the 
Pacific Northwest Symphony, will 
function symphonically during the 
coming season as the Tacoma Phil- 
harmonic. This is the name that the 
Tacoma orchestra has operated under 
since its organization in 1934, under 
Eugene Linden, until last season. 

Tacoma’s move, announced by Fred 
T. Haley, association president, fol- 
lows Seattle’s earlier withdrawal from 
the Pacific Northwest Symphony. Mr. 
Haley said that Eugene Linden has 
been engaged as permanent conductor. 
Linden served as associate conductor 
of the Seattle-Tacoma-Olympia or- 
ganization last year. Carl Bricken, 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
during the three preceding years, was 
musical director. Mr. Bricken re- 
signed early this spring. Seattle 
president Louis LaBow and manager 
Louis Judkins have announced that the 
reorganized Seattle Symphony will 
have a season of guest conductors. 
Twelve concerts are planned; six sub- 
scription, three children’s, and three 
popular programs rounding out the 
season. 

Tacoma will have a season of four 
subscription concerts, its usual season 
of three children’s concerts, and will 
make regular appearances in Olympia. 

“We are earnestly hopeful,” Haley 
said in announcing the reversion to 
the Tacoma Philharmonic, “that 
Seattle’s difficulties may be resolved 
shortly and that the next season will 
see Tacoma, Seattle and Olympia and 
other new communities re-joined to 
bring music to the Pacific. Northwest. 
Some day we shall have an orchestra 
which means to this area what the 
Boston Symphony does to all New 
England. That was the ideal back of 


SEATTLE.—The 
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Amparo Iturbi 


Alec Templeton 


garian Fantasy. There was a mag- 
nificent interpretation of Chausson’s 
Symphony in B flat by Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and the Dell musicians. Listed 
also was the rarely-heard Overture to 
Verdi’s Nabucco. An _all-orchestral 
program June 24 consisted of Beetho- 
ven’s Prometheus Overture, Strauss’ 
Also Sprach Zarathustra and Mahler’s 
First Symphony. 

For the Brahms program June 25 
Mr. Mitropoulos chose the Academic 
Festival Overture, the Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Double Concerto, with 
David Madison, concertmaster, and 
Samuel Mayes, principal cellist, of the 
Dell Orchestra as soloists. Hazel 
Scott demonstrated her pianistic ver- 
satility June 29, performing the solo 
part in Beethoven’s C major Con- 
certo and later playing music by Kern 


the formation of the Pacific North- 
west Symphony Association, and that 
is the ideal which we must some day 
see to fruition. 


Philadelphia Hears 
Mozart’s Impresario 


PHILADELPHIA .— The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music’s opera class, 
under the direction of Enzo Serafini 
Lupo, presented Debussy’s The 
Blessed Damozel, in a staged produc- 
tion, and Mozart’s The Impresario, 
in an expanded version both as to text 
and interpolation of music from other 
operas, in the Plays and Players audi- 
torium May 28. Both operas were 
sung in English. On May 26 the Dra- 
Mu Opera Company closed its season 
with a performance of La Traviata at 
the Academy of Music. Henri Elkan 
directed and the leads were taken by 
Elisabeth Walker, Joseph Lipscomb 
and Holton Hackett. 


Robert Elmore, director, and his 
associate, Robert Godsall, led the 
University of Pennsylvania’s choral 


organizations in a Spring Music Fes- 
tival in Irvine Auditorium on May 
20. The program included music by 
Bach, William Schuman and Mr. 
Elmore. The Department of Music 
Education Chorus and A _ Cappella 
Choir, conducted by Henry Kerr Wil- 
liams, gave a concert at Temple Uni- 
versity on May 19, with Joseph 
Battista, pianist, as soloist. 

The final program of this season’s 
Great Choral Masterpieces series, con- 
ducted by Alexander McCurdy at the 
First Presbyterian Church on May 23, 
consisted of Bach’s B minor Mass, 
with Hallie Nowland, soprano, and 
Nancy Fishburn, contralto, as solo- 
ists, and the premiere of Robert EI- 
more’s Poem for Organ and Carillonic 
Bells, conducted by Luigi Carnevale. 
The Pennsylvania Philharmonic closed 
its eighth season at the Academy of 
Music on May 18. The program in- 
cluded the premieres of Herbert J. 
Tily’s Sunday in the Poconos, Alfred 








The opening concert at Robin Hood Dell, Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 


and Youmans and some of her own 
music in boogie-woogie style. The 
able conductor for the evening was 
Paul Strauss, Mr. Mitropoulos’ assis- 
tant, who led the orchestra in Shos- 


takovich’s First Symphony., 
On July 1 John Charles Thomas 
sang operatic arias by Verdi and 


Massenet, and several songs with or- 
chestral support. These were supple- 
mented by a round of encores with 
piano accompaniment. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos conducted Mozart’s Haffner 
Symphony, Prokofieff’s | Classical 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Third Leo- 
nore Overture and Five Russian 


Pike’s Oasis and Mr. Carnevale’s A 
mia madre, for baritone and orchestra. 
WriuiAM E. SMITH 


Travers Welcomed 


In German Tour 


Young Violinist Plays 47 Con- 
certs and Recitals Under Army 
Sponsorship 

Patricia Travers, young violinist, re- 
turned July 8 after a two-month Gov- 
ernment-sponsored concert tour of 
Germany, where she scored a_ sensa- 
tional success. Originally scheduled 
to give only four performances in 
Berlin, she gave a total of eight as 
well as three radio broadcasts. This 
total included two appearances with 
the RIAS (Radio) Orchestra; two as 
guest soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, one in the American sec- 
tion, the other in the Russian section; 
three solo recitals and one for young 
people. Because of the demand for 
tickets, Miss Travers repeated the 
same program for each of the three 
recitals. 

Miss Travers originally was sched- 
uled for one appearance with the Hei- 
delberg Philharmonic and one Heidel- 
berg recital. Again, however, because 
of public demand, she was compelled 
t@ give a combination recital and or- 





-chestra program to make a total of 
‘three sold-out performances in Heidel- 


berg. 

In all, the young violinist appeared 
as guest soloist with nine different or- 
chestras 32 times and in 12 recitals. 

Miss Travers performed the Roger 
Sessions Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra for the first time in Europe 
with the Munich Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Originally scheduled for two 
concerts in Munich, the young violin- 
ist had to give four. Other cities in 
which he appeared were Nuremburg, 


Augsburg, Baden-Baden, Weisbaden, 
Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Bremen and 
Hamburg. 


Miss Travers was selected as the 
first artist to tour Germany under the 


Pieces by Louis Gesensway, a member 
ot the orchestra. 

John Corigliano appeared as soloist 
in Bruch’s D minor Violin Concerto 
and Chausson’s Poéme on July 2. Mr. 
Mitropoulos and the Dell Orchestra 
performed Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony and the Overture to Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride. 

Unfavorable weather during the 
fortnight necessitated postponements 
of four events and affected general 
attendance adversely, since some con- 
certs were given under threatening 
skies which kept people at home. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


new cultural and educational program 
originated by the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army, the Informa- 
tion Control Division of the U. S. 
Military Government in Berlin and 
the American Music Center, New 
York. 


Harvuot Sings at 
Alabama University 


Tusca.Loosa, ALA. — Clifford Har- 
vuot, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
and faculty and student members of the 
University of Alabama presented the 
third annual University of Alabama 
Spring Music Festival on the campus 
April 30 and May 1. The first of the 
three programs was a recital given by 
Mr. Harvuot and Blanca Renard, 
pianist, of the university faculty. On 
the afternoon of May 1 the University 
Quartet, Ottokar Cadek and Emily 
Searcy, violinists, Henry Barrett, 
violist, and Margaret Christy, cellist, 
played a chamber music concert con- 
sisting of Debussy’s Quartet and 
Dvorak’s A major Quintet with Roy 
McAllister as pianist in the latter 
work. The closing program May 1 
was presented by the University Sym- 
phony and Choral Union, under the 
direction of Professor Cadek. After 
a performance of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony, the first hearing in this region 
was given to Vaughan Williams’ can- 
tata, Give Us Peace, with Mr. Har- 
vuot as soloist. 





Four Attractions Presented 
In Montreat Series 


Montreat, N. C.—The official as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
America, known as the Montreat Re- 
treat Association, is in the midst of 
its third annual musical series. Elwood 
Gary, tenor, and Morley and Gear- 
hart, duo-pianists, have already ap- 
peared, and Rand Smith, baritone, will 
be heard July 24. The series will 
close with a recital Aug. 21 with a 
recital by Mona Paulee, mezzo- 
soprano. 
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Mexico Hears Brilliant Opera Series 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 
MEXICO CITY 
NTONIO CARAZA CAMPOS, 
in his second year as director ot 
the Opera Nacional, is proving to be a 
Mexican edition of the late Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza. Overcoming the many 
obstacles threatening the nith season 
of the company, he has given this city 
a season ot unusual merit, presenting 
both celebrated foreign artists and 
outstanding Mexican singers. 
The season’s opening performance ot 
Carmen, under the baton of Jean 
Morel, was full of fire and life. Wini- 
fred Heidt, more refined in the title 
role than before, was vocally at her 
best, as was Raoul Jobin, the Don 
José. As Micaela, the distinguished 
Mexican soprano, Irma Gonzales, won 
a great success. Roberto Silva, another 
well-known Mexican artist, was the 
Escamillo. Smaller roles were sung by 
Ana Maria Feuss, Concha de los 
Santos, Gilberto Cerda, Carlos Sagar- 

minaga and Francisco Alonso. 
Armando Agnini, of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, is stage director for the 
season, and his expert hand could be 





Irma Gonzales as Madama Butterfly 


discerned in many details of the open- 
ing performance. Eduardo Hernandez 
Moncada, as for several seasons past, 
was in charge of the chorus, and Irene 
Hawthorne was premiere danseuse. 
The interesting second-act setting was 
designed by a Mexican painter, the 
late Julio Castellanos. 


Varnay in First Italian Role 


= 

Samson et Dalila, also conducted by 
Mr. Morel, was the second bill, with 
Miss Heidt and Mr. Jobin in the title 
roles. This was followed in the sched- 
ule by Il Trovatore, much the most 
successful performance of the three 
given thus far. Astrid Varnay’s Leo- 
nora—her first essay in the Italian 
repertoire—was a model of singing 
and acting. Leonard Warren, the 
Count di Luna, also provided a mem- 
orable experience. As Azucena, Miss 
Heidt was effective, despite some de- 
fects in the upper register. Kurt 
Baum’s Manrico was flawlessly sung, 
and Mr. Silva made an excellent Fer- 
rando. The smaller parts of Inez and 
Ruiz were taken by Miss Feuss and 
José Mendieta. Mr. Morel conducted. 

Miss Varnay appeared in three more 
operas—Aida, La Gioconda and Otello 
—giving two performances of each 
with tremendous success. 

Earlier in the year a short series 
of opera performances was given at 
the Palace of Fine Arts by a company 
including three singers brought from 
Italy—Flori Caprino, soprano; Rita 
Caprino, contralto; and Leonida Bel- 
lon, tenor..The rest were local singers. 
Under the leadership of Guido Picco, 
representations were given of La Bo- 
héme, Madama Butterfly, and Tosca. 
The visiting troupe also gave Aida in 
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Backstage at Mexico City's Palacia de Bellas Artes following 

her debut as Desdemona, Astrid Varnay is congratulated by 

Maestro Cellini. Ramon Vinay, the Otello, is at the left, and 
Leonard Warren, the lago, at the right 


the Olympic Stadium before a 
audience. 

An important feature of the musical 
development of Mexico is the interest 
the Federal Government takes in mu- 
sical affairs. The National Iustitute of 
Fine Arts, a semi-autonomous insti- 
tution under the Federai Ministry of 
Education, is a powerful factor in the 
musical life of the capital 

Recently further evidences of the 
government’s concern with music have 
appeared. Not long before his death 
the composer Manuel M. Ponce 
(known best in the United States for 
his song, Estrellita) received the Na- 


vast 


New Opera 





“T°HE dedication of the new opera 
house, an event which has already 
given a great impetus to musical life 
here, was the major event of the sea- 
son just past. The beautiful audito- 
rium was dedicated with an all-Turk- 
ish program which included a sym- 
phony by Kemal Resit Rey, a violin 
concerto by Ulvi Kemal Erkin, a bal- 
lad by Necil Kazim Akses, and one 
scene from Ahmen Adnan Saygun’s 
unfinished opera, Kerem. 
Renato Morda, formerly of Vienna 
and Prague, was engaged as director 





Rafael de Tejada 


Louis Melancon 





Gilberto Cerda 


tional Prize for Distinguished Service 
to the Nation. The composer accepted 
the award of 20,000 pesos (a iittle 
more than $4,000) at a special cere- 
mony at the presidential mansion, in 
which President Miguel Aleman on 
gratulated him. 

After Ponce’s death, the govern- 
ment arranged a commemorative radio 
concert on the Hora Nacional—the 
hour from 10 to 11 on Sunday eve- 
nings when all radio stations in the 


country form a _ country-wide net- 
work originating with the official gov- 
ernment station. In the memorial 
program orchestral and _ chamber 





Roberto Silva as Escamillo 


works by Ponce were played under 
the direction of the young conductor, 
José Ives Limantour. 

The Federal Government recently 
gave a subsidy to the Jalapa Sym- 
phony Orchestra (in the State of 
Veracruz). It also commissioned 
several Mexican composers to write 
operas on Mexican subjects, to be per- 
formed in the autumn at the Palace of 
Fine Arts as part of a season to be 
sponsored by the government after the 
close of the Opera Nacional. Carlos 
Chavez is musical director. 

In order to avoid conflict with the 
Opera Nacional season, Mr. Chavez 
this year changed the schedule of the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico, of 
which he is founder and conductor. 
Consequently, the 2lst season of the 
Orquesta Sinfonica got away to an 
early start, on Feb. 13. The series 
was reduced from 17 pairs of con 
certs to ten. The concerts were held 
as usual in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

In planning his programs Mr. 
Chavez seems to have wished to ac- 
quaint local audiences more fully with 


his own compositions. Five of the 
concerts included scores by him. The 
most important of these were the 
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House Delights Ankara 


of the opera. His first effort was a 
beautifully designed production of 
Carmen. The cast was composed en- 
tirely of Turkish singers—all gradu- 
ates of the State Academy of Music 
and Drama. The Academy is a re- 
markable institution. It educates, 
clothes and boards all students free of 
charge, and, in exceptional cases, ar- 
ranges for study abroad. Upon gradua- 
tion the students automatically become 
state employees, but may withdraw by 
refunding the sum spent on them. 
Another noteworthy event was an 





di- 


Renato Morda, 
rector of the State 
Opere in Ankara 


Left, a first-act scene 
from the first Ankara 
production of Car- 
men; the sets were 
designed by Tarik 
Lovendoglu 


Osman 


English-Turkish music festival with 
the Turkish Symphony conducted by 
George Weldon. Eight concerts were 
given, with Mithat Femmen and Fer- 
hunde Erkin, pianists, and David Zir- 
kin, who played Ferit Alnar’s cello 
concerto, appearing as soloists. Ar- 
thur Bliss led the orchestra in a per- 
formance of his piano concerto, with 
Noel Mewton-Wood as soloist. 
Artists who appeared in recital here 
this season included Vasa _ Prihoda, 
Gaspar Cassado, and Julius Katchen. 
Eva GERKEN 
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ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL CENTERS AROUND BRITTEN 


Fishing Village Noted for 
Peter Grimes Hears Albert 
Herring and New Cantata 
By Favorite Composer 


By JOHN LowE 


ALDEBURGH 


N this wild and remote part of 

England, the little seaside fishing 

town which owes so much to its 
brilliant and forceful resident, Benja- 
min Britten, has surprisingly become 
the scene of a new kind of festival of 
music and the arts. For 10 days, 
packed audiences listened to opera, 
choral, orchestral and chamber con- 
certs, lectures about painters, and 
Suffolk writers, and the theatre, and 
attended exhibitions of pictures, new 
and old. This festival essentially be- 
longed to and sprang from the coun- 
tryside in which it took place, and 
therein lay much of its success and its 
intimacy and friendliness. It centred 
round Britten, a Suffolk man. 

Britten’s Peter Grimes, to a libretto 
based on the Suffolk .poet George 
Crabbe’s The Borough, has_ been 
played in many countries and trans- 
lated into Flemish, Italian, Czech, 
Swedish, Danish, German and Hun- 
garian. It was during a European tour 
of his other two operas, The Rape of 
Lucretia and Albert Herring, that the 
Aldeburgh Festival was born. “Why 
not,” said Peter Pears, leading tenor 
of the English Opera Group, “make 
our own festival ?”—exactly what this 
energetic and talented group of young 
artists proceeded to do. Local com- 
mittees were formed, the use of the 
Jubilee Hall and the Parish Church 
obtained, a list of guarantors secured, 
houses borrowed for exhibitions of 
Constable paintings and drawings, and 
programs began to take shape. 

A highlight was the sparkling per- 
formance of Albert Herring in the 
Jubilee Hall—little more than a good 
sized village hall with an orchestra 
pit added to accommodate the 12 solo 
and percussion instruments for which 
the opera is scored. To the strange 
libretto, based by Eric Crozier on a 
story of de Maupassant and adapted 
to the daily life of East Suffolk at the 
turn of this century, Britten brings 
the astonishing fertility and wealth of 
orchestral color and sense of vocal 
ensemble and dramatic continuity 
which distinguishes so much of his 
music. The opera, in its own country- 
side setting; was completely success- 
ful, even on so small a stage. As one 
of the singers remarked afterwards: 
“Well, it’s opera on a postage stamp, 
but it came off.” 


Literary Atmosphere 


At the pleasant Festival Club, 
within sound of the sea, artists and 
audiences met amd chatted happily, and 
visitors were comfortably housed in 
hotels and boarding houses along the 
sea front. But it was not a festival for 
visitors only: one of its important 
characteristics is that this is Suffolk’s 
own event, and perhaps two thirds of 
the audiences came from round about. 
The English Opera Group aim to 
establish their permanent headquarters 
in Aldeburgh—a welcome process of 
spreading artistic activity outside the 
metropolis. An enjoyable morning was 
spent in a tour of the lovely private 
houses which had been loaned to ac- 
commodate the exhibitions of pictures 
and books—Suffolk is rich in writers. 

The spacious Parish Church was 
the scene of two performances of a 
choral and orchestral concert contain- 
ing two first performances. Martin 
Shaw’s anthem God's Grandeur, for 
chorus, strings, drums and organ, was 
specially composed for the festival, 
and proved a thoroughly effective 
piece for the occasion. The other first 
performance was of a more substantial 
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kind—Britten’s Cantata, St. Nicholas, 
for solo tenor, mixed choir, small 
boys’ choir, girls’ choir, strings, piano 
duet, percussion, and organ ad libitam. 
Britten says that he prefers the work 
to be performed in a church, to some 
extent as an act of worship, and he 
seems to hark back to Bach’s practice 
in including two of the finest and best 
known congregational hymns—‘“All 
people that on earth do dwell” and 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” 
For these the conductor, Leslie Wood- 
gate of the BBC, turned round and 
conducted the entire congregation as 
well as choirs and orchestra, so that 
the church was filled with a glorious 


body of sound, and the congregation 
seemed in this way to comment emo- 
tionally on the story of St. Nicholas 


revealed by choirs and soloists. The, 


composer had in mind the amateur 
choral societies, adult or school, in 
which English music is rich, and so 
while the string writing is difficult, 
and fairly elaborate, the choral writ- 
ing, though unfamiliar in idiom, is 
digestible by any good choral society. 
The Aldeburgh Festival Choir was 
drawn from several different towns in 
the neighborhood as well as _ girls 
schools. In St. Nicholas, Britten has 
once again explored new country and 
new means of expression, and many of 


London Gives Warm Welcome 
to Italian Visitors 


By Epwarp LOocKSPEISER 

~VER since Handel’s Italian operas 
were produced at Covent Garden 

in the 18th century the brilliant and 
spectacular appeal of Italian singers 
and instrumentalists went straight to 
the heart of the English public and it 
has remained with us to this day. 
Hence the justifiable success of Victor 
de Sabata—easily the most popular 
conductor in England today, whose 
Dies Irae from the Verdi Requiem 
was like a thunderclap from heaven 
and whose Fantastic Symphony (given 
at a Concert to mark the 25th anni- 
versary of the BBC) will remain as 
one of the memorably fantastic ex- 
periences know to musicians. Hence, 
too, the choice made by the BBC to 
mark this same anniversary of Verdi's 
Otello with Renato Gigli as Otello 
and Gabriela Gatti as Desdemona—a 
performance of great nobility and 


splendor, thoroughly worthy of this 
monument of Italian art. 
Also understandable was the success 






British Combine 
Jennie Tourel receievs a floral tribute 
during a concert at Albert Hall 





of the violinist, Gioconda de Vito, 
whose beautiful cantabile style is an 
example of Italian instrumental play- 
ing at its best, and in the same class 
of the soprano Renata Giancola, who 
will be remembered for her Electra 
in Mozart’s Idomeneo. This is the 
right place to mention, too, the in- 
trest aroused by Menotti’s intriguing 
two operas, The Telephone and The 
Medium, given at the Aldwych Thea- 
tre. The public, at any rate, connois- 
seurs of the Italian realistic style in 
opera, were immediately captivated by 
this novel Italian-American genre. 
Side by side with this Mediter- 
ranean luxuriance, Oxford has been 
holding a festival of English music. 
The new Sixth Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams has rightly the place of 
honor in this scheme, since, as I men- 
tioned previously, it is one of the most 
significant English symphonic works 
of our time. Holst’s Hymn of Jesus 
was given by the Oxford Bach Choir 
and there was a revival of the Clarinet 


Victor de Sabata 
conducting a re- 
hearsal for one of 
his concerts during 
the London season, 
which proved to be 





phenomenally —suc- 
cessful 
Ramage 
Concerto by Stanford, teacher of 


many modern English composers. A 
Festival Overture by Edmund Rubbra 
was the contribution of the younger 
generation. 

A word about some of the outstand- 
ing soloists who are appearing in 
London. To mention them all would 
be to give a week-by-week survey of 
London concerts. Let me confine my 
comments to those of immediate con- 
cern to American music lovers. Jennie 
Tourel, the unusually fine singer who 
made her name here last year, re- 
turned to give two London concerts 
at the Albert Hall and at Covent 
Garden as well as BBC engagements. 
Zara Nelsova, Canadian cellist, gave 
a brilliant recital at Wigmore Hall, 
and was heard in Samuel Barber’s 
Cello Concerto at the BBC. Alfred 
Cortot was something of a disappoint- 
ment in the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo, but was at the top of his form 
in an unforgettable performance of 


us who were present at these many 
moving and rapt performances will 
hope for more choral works of this 
kind from him. 

The festival was by no means ex- 
clusively an occasion for contemporary 
music, There were Schubert Lieder, a 
piano recital of Schubert, Berkeley 
and Liszt, concerts for the schoolchil- 
dren, chamber concerts which included 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet and Schu- 
bert’s Octet, and an interesting variety 
of Popular Serenade concerts which 
set forth the best kind of light music, 
performed with a stylistic verve that 
was infectious in its effect on the large 
audiences. 


the complete set of the Chopin Pre- 
ludes. Ernest Ansermet, recently re- 
turned from America, gave the Sym- 
phony by Michael Tippett and Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. 





Samson and Delilah 
Given in Montreal 


MontTrREAL—Camille Saint-Saens’ 
Biblical opera Samson and Delilah 
was presented by the Opera Guild on 
May 4 and 5 at the His Majesty’s 
Theatre and were conducted by Emil 
Cooper. The title roles were sung by 
Blanche Thebom and Brian Sullivan, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera. Other 
members of the cast were David 
Burke, David Rochette and Gerald 
Desmarais; Ana Ricarda was premi- 
ere danseuse. The choruses were pre- 
pared by Marcel Laurencelle and Dino 
Yannopoulos was stage director. Emil 
Cooper conducted. 

Jan Peerce was heard in recital May 
17 under the auspices of La Société 
Classique. Noel Brunet, young Mon- 
treal violinist, gave a recital April 19. 
The high point of the program was 
his performance of the Chausson 
Poéme. Miihal Kusevitsky, tenor, was 
heard May 16 in a program of operatic 
arias and Jewish folk songs and sa- 
cred music. Jacques Gérard, Canadian 
tenor, gave a recital April 29. His 
warm voice was at its best in a group 
of French songs. Edith Allaire, folk- 
singer, who provides her own accom- 
paniments on the harp-guitar, was 
heard May 1. G. P. 


First American Work 
Heard in Korea 


SrouLt, Korea.—The first perform- 
ance in Korea of an orchestral work 
by an American composer, Douglas 
Moore's Village Music, was given by 
the Korea Symphony on April 25 at 
the Seoul Municipal Theater. The 
program also included the Korean 
Dance Fantasy by Lim Won Sik, con- 
ductor of the Korea Symphony, and 


the Tchaikovsky First Piano Con- 
certo in which Yoon Ki Son was 
soloist. 


Before the concert Gen. John R. 
Hodge, commander of the United 
States Army Forces in Korea, made 
formal presentation of new musical in- 
struments purchased in America for 
the orchestra with funds contributed 
by American personnel in Korea. 





Vancouver Symphony 
Concludes Season 

The Vancouver Symphony, under 
the direction of its American con- 
ductor, Jacques Singer, presented its 
final program in Vancouver’ on 
March 31 before a completely sold 
out house. In his first season as 
musical director of the orchestra, Mr. 
Singer conducted 54 concerts and five 
out of town performances with the 
orchestra and presented 50 different 
programs ranging fram  Handel’s 
Messiah to Marc Blitzstein’s Air- 
borne Symphony. 
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Dear Musical America: 


In a Park Avenue apartment one 
evening last month | attended an 
extraordinary musical gathering. 
George Balanchine, the  chore- 
ographer, Nicholas Nabokoff, the 
composer, and Leon Barzin, the 
conductor, were among the musi- 
cian&$ who sat listening with close 
attention to a piano sonata by Jan 
Ladislav Dussek, airs from an 
opera and a Requiem by Johann 
Adolph Hasse, an aria from a pre- 
Glinka Russian opera called the 
Americans, by Fomin, and a variety 
of other pieces neither you nor | 
ever heard of before. 

The occasion was the first meet- 
ing of the American branch of the 
Society for Forgotten Music. Orig- 
inally formed in Paris before the 
war, and still functioning there, the 
society was invented by the Russo- 
Parisian-American composer who 
calls himself both Vernon Duke 
(for his Broadway music, such as 
the score for Cabin in the Sky) and 
Vladimir Dukelsky (for his sym- 
phonies, concertos and other exact- 
ing works). Like many other mu- 
sicians of inquiring mind, Mr. Duke 
was impressed by the huge quantity 
of stimulating music which lies 
dustily on library shelves while a 
limited repertory is performed over 
and over again. In order to in- 
crease the currency of neglected 
music and to reinstate many com- 
posers who have been unwarrant- 
edly slighted, Mr. Duke gathered 
together a group of like-minded 
Parisian musicians and amateurs in 
the charter chapter of the Society 
for Forgotten Music. 

In the fall he hopes to set the 
American group in motion at full 
speed, and to make such names as 
Caldara, Geminiana and Gnesin 
household words. Naturally enough, 
he has been elected president of the 
American branch. Mr. Barzin and 
Yves Tinayre, the tenor who spe- 
cializes in little-known medieval 
and Baroque songs, are vice-presi- 
dents. And from the glint in his 
choreographer’s eye that evening, it 
would not be surprising to learn one 
of these days that Mr. Balanchine 
is contemplating a ballet to music 
by Dussek. 

oo 

Just about the only thing that 
can’t be said about the performance 
by the Doctor’s Orchestral Society 
of Dr. Herman Parris’ suite, The 
Hospital, is that it was un-profes- 
sional. Dr. Parris is a practicing 
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eye, ear, nose and throat man from 
Philadelphia, who practices compo- 
sition on the side. 

The Hospital Suite, which is in 
ten movements, is said to chart mu- 
sically the reactions of a “nervous, 
matronly” patient to the complete 
routine of an appendectomy—from 
the timorous appearance before the 
information desk to the ecstatic 
leavetaking (10. Going Home: al- 
legro). Charming though it was, 
the suite failed to remind most 
listeners of anything approaching a 
hospital; possibly the gala atmos- 
phere and the absence of that in- 
sinuating smell of iodoform had 
something to do with this. At any 
rate the audience seemed pleased, 
and no cases of post-operative 
nausea were observed. 

It is said that this is the first of 
Dr. Parris’ musical brain-children 
to be delivered out of his profes- 
sional experience. The sharp in- 
crease in psycho-somatic diagnoses 
should open new vistas to composer- 
physicians, and that thought gives 
rise to some disquieting specula- 
tions. No need to elaborate, just 
keep an eye on that music tablet 
under your psychiatrist’s couch. 

* * * 

Revolving stages are no longer a 
novelty but revolving audiences— 
that is another story! At the cere- 
monies connected with the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new orches- 
tra shell at the Lewisohn Stadium 
in New York recently, my mind 
turned to stage and audience prob- 
lems. I was reminded of a unique 
plan for an opera house in Athens 
worked out by the architect Michael 
Rosenauer at the suggestion of 
Richard Strauss. It involved the 
construction of a revolving audi- 
torium with three covered stages 
and an open air stage, which could 
be used separately or in combina- 
tion. Mr. Rosenauer described the 
theatre in some detail in an article 
published in Town and Country. 

In 1924 the Austrian Government 
presented Strauss with a site in the 
Belvedere Gardens where the com- 
poser was allowed to build a house. 
Strauss chose as his architect Mr. 
Rosenauer, and it was through this 
collaboration that the other project 
came into being. The composer 
had enjoyed a triumph in Athens at 
a special festival of his works given 
in 1925. As a culmination of the 
festival, the Greek Government of- 
fered to donate a site for a festival 
opera house to be built in his honor. 
Strauss was delighted and began 
working out plans at once with Mr. 
Rosenauer. A site was chosen on 
the hills south of the Acropolis not 
far from the ancient Theatre of 
Dionysos. 

Mr. Rosenauer’s plan divided the 
circular space surrounding the turn- 
table of the auditorium into six sec- 
tions, four of them stages and the 
other two approaches to the theatre. 
But before the project could be real- 
ized Greece was plunged with the 
rest of Europe into war and disas- 
ter. The revolving audience re- 
mains a dream on paper, but it will 
probably be revived and carried out 
one of these days. 

ee 

Back in the days when Nordica, 
Melba and Eames were beguiling 
the ears of Metropolitan Opera 
patrons, it took real courage to ven- 
ture forth in the Stanley Steamers 
or the dual steam-engined stage 
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"My dear! You look as fit as a fiddle!" 


coach which are among the antique 
automobiles in James Melton’s col- 
lection, for which a new museum is 


under construction at Norwalk, 
Conn. The museum will be a mile 
and a quarter from the Merritt 


Parkway and will display 50 cars at 
a time, about half the collection. 
The Metropolitan opera tenor will 
be president of the new Melton 
Museum. Among the cars to be 
shown are the 103rd Ford (1903) 
and the Mercedes in which Ralph 
DePalma won the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race. 
* * * 

You’d think that the name of 
Muench (or Miinch or just plain 
Munch) would be odd enough not 
to be duplicated in any given com- 
munity. But not so. The given 
community being Boston, and the 
name being that of the distinguished 
French conductor who is to take 
over there this fall, we discover that 
there is already a Mr. Muench in 
the Hub—a prominent man in his 
own right. His first name is 
Charles, too. But the only saving 
grace in this situation is that the 
other Mr. M. uses C. Lawrence. 
He is president of the Hood Rubber 
Company, a B. F. Goodrich divi- 
sion, and has just taken over the 
presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a job which will keep him 
constantly in the public eye, along 
with his namesake conductor. Our 
Charles is heading the Boston Sym- 
phony on a platform of good music. 
C. Lawrence is advocating a clean- 
up of civic administration. No re- 
lation—either between the two men 
or their intentions. 

This situation is all the odder be- 
cause of the name changing which 
went on a few years ago when 
Serge Koussevitzky’s nephew, Fa- 
bien, cut the “Kous” from his name 
and became Sevitzky, to differen- 
tiate himself from his famous con- 
ductor uncle. I wonder if Mr. 


Muench will consent to spell his 
name without the “e” or the um- 
laut, and thereby set himself apart 
from his double and earn the grati- 
tude of dozens of typesetters. 

x * * 
Quoted without comment: 

“Charles Friedman has completed 
two-thirds of the adaptation of 
Aida, which, like Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Carmen Jones, will make use 
of the Puccini music in its original 
form. (A New York daily news- 
paper ) ..... 

“In a recent examination paper [ 
found the following explanation of 
sonata form: I. Exposition. II. De- 
velopment. III. Retribution. Surely, 
in some symphonies this word is 
not misused.” (A _ letter from 
Grace Spofford, director of the 
Music School of Henry Street Set- 
tlement.) ... 

“MUSIC CRITICS FOUND 
LACKING IN INTEREST” 
(New York Times headline on 
story about Hartford critics sym- 
posium ). 

a * * 

Francis D. Perkins, in his Her- 
ald Tribune account of the opening 
of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts, 
showed his concern with the low- 
flying airplanes by counting them 
and giving us the total. It seems 
there were eight that night, and that 
most of them, as usual, chose the 
painful moments when the pianis- 
simos were at their daintiest, to roar 
over. It occurs to me that if F. D. 
P. had only kept count on the Wag- 
nerian night, when Fritz Reiner 
was letting out all the stops on the 
Ride of the Valkyries, eight would 
have been the appropriate number 
and the octet of warrior maidens 
might have brought their transpor- 
tation up to date, says your 
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Gay Prokofieff Opera Attracts 


(Continued from page 3) 


ever. Most of the action takes place 
after both Louisa and Clara have got- 
ten away from home, and consists of 
complications in which the four roman- 
tic principals are deployed and re- 
deployed in criss-cross misunderstand- 
ings. 

Prokofieff has never provided a more 
persuasive argument in favor of a 
painless, consonant musical style than 
the score of The Duenna. It sets up 
no more obstacles to immediate enjoy- 
ment than Peter and the Wolf or Lieu- 
tenant Kije, yet its fresh twists of 
modulation and its effervescent gaiety 
save it from becoming commonplace. 
Much of the music approaches the 
style of operetta in its regular metri- 
cal phraseology, simple and reiterated 
patterns of dance rhythm, and singable 
diatonic melody. It leaves the audi- 
ence with tunes to whistle as they 
leave the theatre. But not many oper- 
ettas, or operatic comedies, for that 
matter, are composed with such un- 
erring foreknowledge of theatrical ef- 
fect, or with such offhand mastery of 
technical detail. In this respect The 
Duenna might even be compared with 
The Marriage of Figaro without 
straining the point too much: it is so 
spontaneous that it sounds easy until 
you begin to examine the scrupulous 
craftsmanship that went into its com- 
position. 

Under the alert musical direction of 
Sam Morgenstern and stage direction 
of Max Leavitt, the members of the 
cast all maintained an excellent level 
of professionalism. The instrumental 
parts were played on two pianos with 
real expertness -and musicality by Mar- 
garet Denison and Joan Slessinger, so 
that the absence of Prokofieff’s orches- 
tration—highly praised by those who 





THE DUENNA 


Opera in three acts and nine scenes. 
Music by Serge Prokofieff. English 
libretto by j Karsavina, after 
Mira Mendelson’s Russian adapta- 
tion of the play by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. resented by the Lemon- 
ade Opera Company in Greenwich 
Mews Playhouse, New York, June 1: 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Don Jerome, a Gentleman of 
BED. daek stvukads Robert Sprecher 
Mendoza, a Rich Fish Merchant, 
James Cosmos 
Ferdinand, Don Jerome’s Son, 
Harry Wayne 
Clara, Beloved of Ferdinand, 
June Gallaher 
Louisa, Don Jerome’s Daughter, 
Dean Mundy 
Antonio, Beloved of Louisa, 
nald Devor 
Margaret, the Duenna..Ruth Kobart 
And many others 
Musical Director, Sam Morgenstern 
Stage Director, Max Leavitt 
Scenery and Costumes by 
n Robert Lloyd 
Choreography by Allen Waine 
Pianists, argaret Denison and 
Joan Slessinger 











have heard it in Europe—did not seem 
intolerable. By staging Tne Duenna 
successfully im a space hardly bigger 
than a special-delivery stamp, the Lem- 
onade Opera has shown that this opera 
can be given successfully with mini- 
mal physical facilities. Their exam- 
ple will no doubt offer a stimulus to 
small opera groups all over the coun- 
try, since few equally engaging con- 
temporary operas are to be found. 

Having launched The Duenna, the 
Lemonade Opera moved into its rotat- 
ing repertory schedule by reviving 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, with which 
the enterprise began last summer. It 
was a doleful affair both musically and 
dramatically, and served mainly to 
show how greatly the company has 
matured since this production was 
mapped out a year ago. 

CEecIL SMITH 


Opera Tonight Gives 
Norma and The Barber 


Rushing in where the Metropolitan 
fears to tread nowadays, Opera To- 
night, a group formed by schismatic 
members of the Lemonade Opera, 
chose Bellini’s Norma as the object 
of its initial attentions on June 14, in 
the theatre of the Pythian Hall on 
West 70th Street. The enterprise was 
marked by more daring than acumen. 
Norma is inviolably a “grand” opera, 
spacious in conception and formal in 
address. The confinements of a shal- 
low stage sparsely decorated by a few 
columns, an instrumental accompani- 
ment of two crudely played pianos 
amplified at intervals in shocking fash- 
ion by drums and a gong, the substi- 
tution of spoken dialogue for some of 
Bellini’s touching recitatives, a tiny 
chorus of eight, and the general ab- 
sence of any hint of the heroic in the 
acting style of the principals—these 
factors conspired to rob the perform- 
ance of any context. 

Over and above these secondary de- 
fects, the singing was universally de- 
void of the inflection and style which 
are required to bring meaning to Bel- 
lini’s long and ornamental melodic 
line, and none of the singers was pre- 
pared to sustain the cantilena properly 
or to articulate the coloratura figures 
cleanly. It was unfortunate that Eliz- 
abeth Farquhar, the Norma, and 
Frances Lehnerts, the Adalgisa, elect- 
ed to expose themselves in this merci- 
less music, for both possess admirable 
voices and could achieve considerable 
success in less taxing assignments. 
Others in the cast were Leland Good- 
ell (Oroveso), Paul Ross (Pollione), 
Wilton Slocum (Flavio) and Anne 
Poitras (Clotilde). Kenneth Hieber 
conducted, and Doris Doe was the 
stage director. Sn. tie 





Rossini’s Barber of Seville was the 
second offering of Opera Tonight at 
the Pythian Temple on June 15. A 
small and widely disseminated audi- 


SCENES FROM 
THE DUENNA 


Left, the duel in 
the monastery be- 
tween Antonio and 
Ferdinand. Louisa 
faints and is sup- 
ported by one of 
the tipsy ‘Brothers’ 
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ence witnessed a performance of the 
work carried out frankly in the vein 
of high school theatricals. This time 
the two pianists playing the orchestral 
parts were reinforced by a violin and 
a cello, which intermittently contrib- 
uted a few enriching sounds. The over- 
ture was omitted, as were the recita- 
tives, which (as in Germany) were 
supplanted by spoken dialogue. The 
crude English translation employed 
was for the greater part quite unin- 
telligible. 

Of the various singers only Roy 
Wilde, the Figaro, rose somewhat 
above the amateur level, exhibiting a 
voice of reasonably good quality and a 
moderate stage sense. Violet di Fiore 
negotiated Rosina’s florid patterns with 
some agility but in sharply acidulated 
tones. Gerard Russak represented Bar- 
tolo, made up to resemble a bearded 
dwarf while, as Basilio, Arthur De- 
vine frankly burlesqued a role for 
which he had no vocal qualifications 
whatsoever. 7 0. 2s 





Menotti Opera Given 
By Eastman School 


RocHESTER.—The Eastman School 
Opera Workshop, presented Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s “The Old Maid and 
the Thief,” and the second scene from 
Verdi's “Falstaff,” at the season’s final 
performance June 1 conducted. 

The Eastman School Little Sym- 
phony, Frederick Fennell, conductor, 
gave its final performance June 6. 
Darius Milhaud’s La Creation du 
Monde received its first Rochester 


performance. Other works  per- 
formed were C. P. E. Bach’s D Ma- 
jor Concerto, Mozart’s Symphony 


No. 38 in D Major and Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony. The United 
States Navy Band presented two con- 
certs May 23. 

Ferenc Molnar, violist, gave a re- 
cital May 14. On the program was a 
composition by Carl Fuerstner, of the 
Eastman School faculty, who accom- 
panied Mr. Molnar. Richard Tucker, 
tenor, appeared in recital June 1. 
Philippa Duke Schuyler, a seventeen- 
year-old Negro pianist, gave a re- 
cital may 27. Included in her pro- 
gram were works by Brahms, Scar- 
latti, Chopin, Franck, and a group of 
her own compositions. M. E. W. 


Thomson Inducted Into 
National Institute 


Virgil Thomson, composer, was in- 
ducted into the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, which celebrated its 
50th anniversary at the joint Annual 
Ceremonial of the American Academy 
and the National Institute, on May 21. 

Arts and Letters Grants of $1,000 
each were presented to three com- 
posers—Henry Cowell, “in recognition 
of his originality and daring which 
combined with great wisdom and skill 
as an artist have resulted in a sub- 
stantial contribution to American mu- 
sic’; Lou Harrison, “in recognition 
of his works both instrumental and 








Maxwell 


The Duenna finally makes an impression on the 
rich fish merchant, Mendoza, by pretending she 
is her ward, the rich Don Jerome's daughter 
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vocal which show a natural lyricism, 
imagination and delicacy in the use of 
the more radical techniques of com- 
position” ; and Vincent Persichetti, “in 
recognition of his brilliant technique 
and general competence in all: forms 
of musical composition.” Orchestral 
works by the three composers were 
played at the meeting by the National 
Alumni Orchestra under the direction 
of Leon Barzin. 


RECITALS 


Donald Johnston, Baritone, 
Times Hall, June 3 


Donald Johnston, who gave his first 
local recital as winner of the Amer- 
ican Theater Wing’s concert award 
tor singers enrolled in its veterans’ 
professional training program, began 
most promisingly with Peri’s Invoca- 
zione de Orfeo, Scarlatti’s O Cessate 
di Piagarmi and Handel’s Arm, Arm 
Ye Brave. In these he made known a 
fine voice, which he handled in the 
main with freedom and skill; and a 
sincere, straightforward and manly 
delivery, gratefully devoid of manner- 
isms and sophistications. The Scar- 
latti song, particularly, was done with 
sensitiveness and taste, while the ring- 
ing aria from Handel’s Judas Macca- 
beus, proved that Mr. Johnston is not 
without a feeling for oratorio style. 

He did not, unfortunately, sustain 
this level in Brahms’s Minnelied, Feld- 
einsamkeit and Standchen or in Hugo 
Wolf’s Verborgenheit and Weylas 
Gesang. Here the newcomer lacked 
Lieder style, nuance and interpretative 
sense, suggesting that what he most 
needs in his present stage is a more 
intimate grasp of the moods and sub- 
tleties of the art song and a careful 
coaching in them. And despite the 
earnestness and sincerity with which 
he approached three Fauré songs and 
Duparc’s Phydilé his French enuncia- 
tion is still too unpolished and his 
style too heavy and unschooled to do 
justice to lyrics of this type. 

Songs in English by Dello Joio, 
Powell, Malotte, MacGimsey and the 
singer himself proved more congenial. 
An unusually large gathering greeted 
Mr. Johnston with considerable 
warmth. Alexander Alexay furnished 
smooth accompaniments. H. F. P. 








Late season recitalists heard in 
local concert halls were Lindsay 
Knox, tenor, who sang a varied list 
of classic and modern songs at 
Town Hall on May 7... . Lewis 
Moore, pianist, who played Chopin, 
Liszt, Bach and Debussy in the same 
auditorium, May 17. Rivka 
Mahat, Palestinian soprano, who 
offered a program of Hebrew folk 
songs and works by Handel, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky at 
Times Hall, June 2. . . . Marguerite 
Avery, soprano, appeared at Town 
Hall on June 13, in a number of 
airs by Sarti, Purcell, Haydn and 
Mozart and several Lieder. 
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Sydney Symphony Shows New Brilliance 


By W. WAGNER 


SYDNEY 
FTER more than three months 
since the last concert, Syd- 


ney’s 1948 season opened with a very 
pleasant surprise. A few new engage- 
ments and re-shufflings among the 
members of the Sydney Symphony 
have refurbished the tonal quality of 
the string section almost beyond rec- 
ognition; the horns and the brass 
section have gained in sonority, and 
the wind section has increased its 
warmth of tone and expressiveness. 

The merit for these immense im- 
provements is due solely to Eugene 
Goossens’ untiring efforts to raise the 
standard of the orchestra. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Goossens is an ex- 
cellent and versatile conductor, but by 
now, a few months after taking 
charge of Sydney’s musical activ- 
ities, he has proved himself an ener- 
getic organizer and a great orchestra 
builder. 

An admirable rendition of Brahnis’ 
Third Symphony and a richly colored 
performance of Debussy’s La Mer 
were the highlights of the first sub- 
scription concert, which closed with 
the Ballet Suite, Corroboree, by the 
Australian composer, John Antill. 

At the same concert Erna Berger, 


Erna Berger 


the famous German _ coloratura 
soprano, made her Australian debut 
and scored a triumphant success with 
two Mozart arias from Zaide and The 
Seraglio. Her lucid and_ gentle 
soprano cannot be called a big voice, 
but she flawlessly produced tones of 
fascinating beauty and richness and 
also arpeggios of purest intonation 
up to the highest register. At subse- 
quent recitals Miss Berger enchanted 
her audiences not only with operatic 
arias but also as a Lieder singer of 
exquisite taste and delicacy. 

A few days later, Eugene Goossens 
conducted two concerts to com- 
memorate the centenary of the New 
South Wales Education Department, 
at which, most appropriately, 
Australian artists appeared as_solo- 


ists. Enith Clarke, Sydney pianist, 
played Liszt’s A major Concerto with 
imagination and mature technique, 


and Neville Amadio, the principal 
flutist of the orchestra, was an ex- 
cellent interpreter of the Concerto ia 
G major by Mozart. Eugene Goossens 
conducted Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony and a songful, yet highly dra- 
matic, Unfinished Symphony. Con- 
temporary composers were well rep- 
resented at the Centenary concerts. 
Besides the often played Suite No. 2 
from Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, we 
heard the Australian first perform- 
ances of Samuel Barber’s Music for 
a Scene from Shelley, Stravinsky’s 
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Eugene Goossens: a new portrait 


Jeu de Cartes and also a very ani- 
mated and effective symphonic sketch, 
Andalusia, by the Spanish composer 
Lamote de Grignon. 

Barber’s short work, with _ its 
ghostly beginning and ending and its 
intricately scored fortissimo outburst, 
is sincere and noble music and left 
a deep impression, whereas one could 
not help feeling that Stravinsky’s 
Ballet Suite is nothing but a clever 
joke, with instruments juggled in. a 
whirl-wind fashion for the sole pur- 
pose of playing roguish tricks with the 
audience and pouring out irony and 
captiousness. 

The enthusiastic praise which has 
been accorded to the Australian-born 
pianist Eileen Joyce by London critics 
cannot be shared by this writer after 
hearing her first recital at the Sydney 
Tewn Hall. Schubert, Chopin, Liszt 
and French impressionists were played 
without the essential differentiation in 
conception in an all too small range 
of style. In spite of some attractive 
playing of pianissimo and piano pass- 
ages, the scale of her dynamics was 
astonishingly limited and the blending 
of light and shade not musical enough 
for an artist who is supposed to rank 
among the first woman pianists in 
the world. Further recitals may show 
Miss Joyce in a better light. 

Two chamber music concerts by the 


Musica Viva Society, one of them an 
all-Beethoven evening, were well re- 
ceived by large audiences. The en- 
semble has recently been joined by 
[Theo Salzman, formerly principal 
cellist of the Palestine Symphony. Mr. 


Salzman has still to find the proper 
touch with his colleagues; yet it was 
generally felt that this engagement 


will be of great benefit to the future 
of the Quartet. 
After a spell of nearly 20 years, 


Sydney and Melbourne will welcome 
an Italian grand opera company in 
July and August. J. C. Williamson 
Cheatre Limited, which has managed 
practically all stagiones that visited 
Australia, is just completing arrange- 
ments with 25 first-class Italian art- 
ists. Franco Ghione, who led the 
Detroit Civic Opera Company in 1937 
and later on shared the leadership of 
the Detroit Symphony with Victor 
Kolar, will be the principal conductor. 
The repertoire is to consist of about 
16 Italian and French operas and 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 


All-Australian Opera Bows 


By Biwpy ALLEN 


MELBOURNE 
HE most discussed musical event 
in years, the first all-Australian 
grand opera company, sponsored by 
the National Theatre Movement, at- 
tracted capacity audiences to the 
Princess Theatre for a season of six 
weeks. Aida, Faust, Rigoletto and 
The Marriage of Figaro comprised 
the ambitious repertoire which neces- 
sitated frequent changes of cast. 
Factional interests prevented pooling 
of all available musical knowledge 
and personnel in the foundation of a 
truly national opera scheme. The pro- 
ductions could therefore be assessed 
only as representative of the National 
Theatre organization, the best possible 
use being made of its selected talent, 
backed by a small band of capable 
and experienced singers. 
Judged by this standard the season 
achieved much. Apart from the excel- 


lent baritone contributions of Max- 
well Cohen and Morris Williams 
there was no outstanding vocalism, 


but several sopranos, including two 
Sydney singers, revealed delightful 
quality, although in the main, the 
women’s voices were too light for the 
exacting roles. 

Histrionic ability was by no means 
lacking, both the stage sense and the 
steady vocal competence of the many 
operatic recruits reflecting great credit 
on Gertrude Johnson, the enthusiastic 
director of the National Theatre 
Movement. As _ chorus-master, Her- 
man Schildberger produced the artiscic 
highlights of the season. The con- 
certed work was flexible and animated, 
while, with rare exceptions, the sing- 
ers took their full share in the dra- 
matic action, avoiding with unusual 


assurance the immobilized ‘eyes on the 
conductor’ stance characteristic of 
most operatic tyros. The overall effi- 
ciency of the productions depended on 
the quick-witted efficiency of the con- 
ductor, Joseph Post, whose services 
were made available by courtesy of 
the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, Adroit in technical direction and 
quick to sense impending danger, Mr. 
Post steered his combined forces with 
unfailing dexterity. In thanking the 
Melbourne public for loyal support, 
Miss Johnson expressed gratitude for 
the advisory assistance of Mme. Flor- 
ence Austral and Bernard Heinze. 
Four special performances of Carmen 
will be given at the close of the 
present season. A second season later 
in the year will include productions 
of La Bohéme, Boris Godunoff and 
The Bartered Bride. 

All true music lovers rejoice that 
after years of hard pioneering activity 
Miss Johnson has succeeded in launch- 
ing a venture rich in educative pos- 
sibilities. Three essential requirements 
must be met, however, if the scheme is 
eventually to merit the title of 
“national opera.” The engagement of 
an experienced producer from over- 
seas is an urgent necessity. The reper- 
toire must be progressively simplified 
in the interests of immature singers; 
and a long sighted and generous policy 
of selection must ensure a_ vocal 
standard representative of a country 
rich in voices of potential operatic 
stature. t 

Plans for the future were discussed 
at a meeting on April 9. It is hoped 
that a permanent opera company play- 
ing 40 weeks a_ year throughout 
Australia will be formed. The pur- 
chase of the Princess Theatre is also 
under consideration. 











An Important New Song! ; 


HARRIET WARE 


entitled 


THE GREATEST OF THESE 


A Setting of the 13th Chapter of 1 Corinthians 








Mr. Erwin E. Schroeder, distinguished choral director, wrote in the 
York Dispatch, May 12, 1948: 


"A SONG OF SYMPHONIC PROPORTIONS, WITHOUT DOUBT A 
MONUMENTAL CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE." | 








For high and low voice. 


Published by: Boston Music Co., 3 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. | 


Orchestral accompaniment available. 
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Music Education on Radio 
Falls into Slough of Neglect 


‘'’ WAS a matter of deep regret and con- 
siderable irony to us to learn that Gate- 
ways to Music had been abandoned, along 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
School of the Air, immediately after it had 
been chosen for the second year as the best 
educational program of music on the air in 
Musicat America’s Fifth Annual Radio 
Poll of Serious Music, and had won the 
Readers’ Poll announced in this issue. Ap- 
parently this distinction was not enough 
to save it from the identical fate suffered 
last year by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s University of the Air, which also had 
a musical segment. This leaves the net- 
works stripped of any national musical edu- 
cation program as such, although the NBC 
college-via-radio experiment outlined on an- 
other page proposes to open two of that net- 
work’s chief music programs to college 
study. 

The reason given for dropping the CBS 
music educational program is that it is out- 
moded. CBS says that it is going to rely on 
its “documentaries” and what it calls “‘ac- 
tualities”"—-a term coined to describe the 
type of program which is pieced to- 
gether from local wire recordings of various 
aspects of social problems. Apparently no 
effort will be made to correlate these pro- 
grams into any kind of educational pattern. 
Education, in fact, has been relinquished by 
the CBS head office and thrown into the 
laps of regional and local broadcasting facili- 
ties, a kind of proclamation of “states’ 
rights” which sounds fine on the surface but 
which has no meaning except that the cen- 
tral web .has washed its hands of one re- 
sponsibility. Local stations seldom have 
either the initiative or the talent for a sound 
educational program—at least as far as mu- 
sic is concerned. Possibly this is because 
musical activity, for better or worse, is 
densely centralized in the largest communi- 
ties. At any rate, we discovered this sad 
fact in a survey connected with one of our 
recent radio polls. 


HIGH official of Columbia expressed it 

pithily. “Not a soul was listening to 
Gateways!” he said. With only a wry bow 
to our critics, editors and readers who put 
the program into first place, let us see what 
this means in terms of network broadcasting 
and music education programs. 

It seems to us that there is a direct chal- 
lenge thrown our way. Enough excoriation 
of radio broadcasting as corporation-minded, 
money-grabbing, mass pandering, has been 
flung out. Whatever truth there is in the 
accusations, they come late. The official 
who admits that his conception of broadcast- 
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ing is to give the masses what they want is 
not likely to be swayed by the preachment 
that this is the sure way to brutalize the me- 
dium and its listeners, and that the only im- 
provenient ever made was by giving them 
something better and leading them to like it 
—in other words, by education. To say that 
radio owes it to the public to broadcast good 
music draws the exasperated retort: “Oh, 
you highbrows! You're all alike! You criti- 
cize without knowing and offer no construc- 
tive suggestions !” 

No, we have to render to the broadcasters 
the kind of payment which they, by the very 
nature of their enterprise, understand and 
credit best. This tithe can be paid in two 
ways: by money or by votes. The great 
commercial body of broadcasting is fed only 
thus—by sponsors or by sheer numbers of 
listeners. We shall have to work for it if 
we want quality on the air in any more 
quantity than the minimum demanded by the 
FCC as public service and, indirectly, by 
the National Association of Broadcasters in 
its code. (This latter is an instrument 
which impotently deplores, but has not made 
impossible, the current hysterical wave of 
“giveaway” programs which further debase 
human nature by condoning, laziness and 
greed on a gargantuan scale. The something- 
for-nothing principle hits a new high when 
refrigerators are awarded for bad guesses. ) 


} te IS hardly probable that cash will be 
plentiful in the educational field, which 
is notoriously underpaid and apt to. be 
treated in some quarters with amused toler- 
ance and a fine shade of contempt because 1 
consents to grub along on such low financial 
standards. So we shall have to stand up 
and be counted. The music educators who 
expressed themselves in their recent De- 
troit convention as wanting classroom radio 
will have to get together and demand it in 
force. So will the music clubs of America, 
if they wish anything specific from radio. 
Passing a resolution in meeting is not 
enough. 

Lobbying has come to be a slightly soiled 
word in a political world where it is too of- 
ten discreditably used. But we shall have to 
make our presences known in the lobbies of 
the big broadcasting companies if we want 
to register our desires and complaints. The 
injunction, “Write a letter!” seems old and 
tired. Still, slogans serve their purposes. 
Here is one for us: “If you think you're 
right, put it in writing !”’ 

We should like to see support forthcom- 
ing for possible future adventures in musical 
education from the audience most interested, 
in addition to the response already elicited 
by NBC’s new program. But such an audi- 
ence must become articulate; such partisans 
must pay, in the only coin they can, for the 
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Breuekelen 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson at a ceremony in 

Haarlem, The Netherlands. Miss Bartlett holds a 

bunch of the new rosy-purple tuiips which were 
named after her on this occasion 





privilege of “good” music on “free” radio. 
We may even have to fight one of these days 
to retain the symphony and opera programs 
we are inclined to take for granted. 

Even scattered communications of opinion 
are better than none. How much more ef- 
fective would be a steady, full response, 
showing broadcasters that they are not 
wasting their time, money and talent! 





Broadway Moves Toward 


a Serious Lyric Theater 


ITH Ballet Ballads, the refreshing 

fusion of music, dance and drama 
which is reviewed on another page of this 
issue, the commercial theater once more 
gave evidence of its growing capacity to 
maintain a lyric entertainment of more seri- 
ous value than routine musical comedy. As 
in the case of the twin bill of Menotti operas, 
The Telephone ‘and The Medium, no 
Broadway entrepreneur was willing to risk 
an investment in Ballet Ballads; John La- 
touche, the author, and Jerome Moross, the 
composer, had been hunting for a producer 
for some four years. But when a subsidized 
organization, the Experimental Theater, un- 
derwrote the initial production costs and 
presented the first performances, Broadway 
was ready to take the unorthodox song-and- 
dance evening under its wing, in view of 
the safe margin of enthusiasm in the daily 
newspaper reviews. In other words, the 
commercial theater is now half grown up; 
it will support a serious musical endeavor 
if it does not have to take any changes 


e.- ° 
financially. 


This is an encouraging manifestation, 
even if it does represent no more than a 
half-way point in Broadway's slow growth 
toward adulthood. Every musical piece 
on Broadway which has genuine artistic 
integrity helps to educate public taste and to 
create public demand for a higher level of 
music, dance and visual art in the less aspir- 
ing fields of musical comedy and revue. The 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Musica AMERICANA 


ORE than 100,000 Parisians heard the 

benefit performance for the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children given by Lily Pons 
and Andre Kostelanetz in a circus tent near 
the Eiffel Tower recently. The concert was 
sponsored by President and Mrs. Auriol of 
France. On Bastille Day, July 14, Marcel 
Hubert, cellist, gave a recital at the University 
of Connecticut at Storrs, including the Debussy 
Sonata and a Saint-Saéns concerto on his pro- 
gram. Ezio Pinza, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has changed his plans to 
appear in a stage play and will make his Broad- 
way debut this season in a musical by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd based on 
James A. Michener’s novel, Tales of the South 
Pacific. .../ A new role for Arthur Kent, bari- 
tone, was that of the Scottish poet Robert 
Burns in the musical comedy Comin’ Thru the 
Rye, which had its premiere at the Berkshire 
Playhouse in Stockbridge, Mass., the week of 
July 5... . The honor of being the first woman 
ever awarded an honorary doctorate of music 
by the University of Missouri went to Helen 
Traubel at commencement exercises in June. ... 
Also honored in the academic world was 
Josephine Antoine, who received the Norlin 
Medal for Distinguished Achievement from the 
University of Colorado on June 14. 

Rose Bampton will sing the title role in 
Richard Strauss’ Daphne this summer at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, when the opera 
has its first performance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: « « . J A vacation in the West Indies will 
prelude concert tours of South and Central 
America for Daniel Ericourt, pianist. . . . An 
early summer tour of Europe took Adolf Busch 
through Switzerland, Italy and England. Mr. 
Busch played the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
with the Augusteo Orchestra in Rome. The 
Busch Quartet performed all of the Beethoven 
Quartets at the Accademia Santa Cecilia and 
also was heard in Switzerland and England... . 
Marguerite Kozenn, soprano, and Julius Chajes, 
pianist and composer, left for a European tour 
on July 18. They will appear in England, France, 


Switzerland, Austria and _ Italy. Jascha 
Horenstein conducted three performances of 
Lohengrin at the Florence Festival besides 


leading orchestras in Milan and Venice during 
his recent tour of Italy. ... Upon completing a 
series of recitals in Amsterdam and The Hague 
in June, Julius Katchen, pianist, was engaged for 
the International Festival at Scheveningen, 
where he will play with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra under Pierre Monteux. ... Joan Ham- 
mond, British soprano who will make her first 
American tour next fall,.recently completed a 
tour of 47 engagements in the British Isles. 
She also was heard in broadcast performances 
of Manon Lescaut and Eugene Onegin for the 
BBC as well as in other radio concerts. 

To the calendar of June weddings belongs 
the marriage of Lawrence Evans of Columbia 
Artists Management to Peggy Byron in Elkton, 
Md., on June 1. Mr. and Mrs. Evans are now 
in California. .. . Reah Sadowsky, pianist, was 
married to F. Rand Morton of Orlando, Fila., 
on June 23 in Mexico City. Mr. Morton is 
doing research on the Mexican novel for his 
M.A. at the University of Mexico. ... Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Bales recently announced the birth 
of a daughter Mary Starley Bales. Mr. Bales is 
conductor of the National Gallery concerts in 
Washington, D. C. A daughter, Alexandra, was 
born recently to Mr. and Mrs. Boris Sokoloff. 
Mr. Sokoloff is associated with Columbia Artists 
Management. ... Harriet Ware, composer and 
pianist, took part in a concert of her own 
music given in York, Penna., recently by the 
Matinee Musical Club Chorus with soloists. 

The premiere of Celius Dougherty’s setting 
of Whitman's poem Hush’d Be The Camps 
Today was given by Gladys Swarthout at the 
Republican National Convention on June 22... . 
On July 4 E. Power Biggs broadcast the first 
radio performance of Charles Ives’ Variations 
on America for organ. He played from the 
original manuscript of Mr. Ives, who first per- 
formed the work on July 4, 1891, in Brewster, 
Me. ... Jeanne Therrien has appeared as piano 
soloist recently with the Boston Pops Orchestra 
at two concerts and with the Greenwich Sin- 
fonietta under Franz Allers. Among the 
summer's engagements for Joseph Schuster, 
cellist, are concerts in San Diego, La Jolla, 
Coronado, Santa Barbara, San Francisco and 
Vancouver... . . A one-man five-day Bach Festi- 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1928 








At the Vienna performance of Richard Strauss’ 
The Egyptian Helen, Maria Jeritza, who sang the 
title role, posing with the composer 


It Couldn’t Happen Here 

Musicians and singers will be obliged to 
broadcast in Italy when requested, according to 
a recent order given out by the Ministry of 
Communications. It is hoped to popularize radio 
listening by providing the public with the best 
there is in the way of entertainment. At present 
there are fewer than 200,000 owners of radio 
sets in all Italy. 

— 1928 — 


We Might Like It 
Strauss ts working on another opera of lighter 
vein than Egyptian Helen. It is called Arabella 
and the text is by Hugo von Hoffmansthal, 
who wrote the book of Der Rosenkavalier. 
— 1928 — 


The Show Must Go On 

Elisabeth Rethberg proved her fortitude and 
composure the other night at Ravinia by con- 
tinuing imperturbably to sing when an electric 
bulb overhead exploded and showered her with 
glass just as she was telling Rodolfo that her 
name was Mimi. 

— 1928 — 


Not Official Yet 
The Star Spangled Banner is still being used 
as the National Anthem, although efforts are 
being made by the Brooke Bright Foundation 
through a competition to find a more suitable 


anthem. 
—— 1928 — 


Recognition for Rabaud 

Rabaud’s opera, Marouf, has at last been ad- 
mitted to the repertoire of the Paris Opéra. 
Given its premiere at the Comique in 1914, it 
has remained there ever since. The leading roles 
at the opera were taken by Marcelle Denya and 
Georges Thill. 

— 1928 — 


Quite Worth While 
A concert in memory of Elkan Naumburg, 
who donated the bandstand on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park, will be given July 31 by the Kalten- 
born Symphony, Frans Kaltenborn, conductor. 
— 1928 — 





val was held by Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, at the 
University of Georgia in June. Miss Tureck 
gave a lecture and a concert every day. 
Harry Farbman recently completed a tour of 
more than 60 concerts with the Farbman Sin- 
fonietta, with his wife, Edith Schiller, appear- 
ing as piano soloist. Mr. Farbman will conduct 
the St. Louis Symphony during two weeks next 
season and will lead ten pops concerts. 








Tobias Matthay, noted piano pedagogue, puts his 
pet spaniel through its paces 





Broadway Moves Toward 
a Serious Lyric Theater 


(Continued from page 14) 


special contributions of Ballet Ballads lie in 
its refusal to compromise with popular 
cliché and in its demonstration that folk 
songs, revivalist hymns and boogie-woogie 
can be treated on a significant level without 
alienating popular interest. 

Though it would be fatuous to make ex- 
cessive claims for the quality of their musical 
scores, such recent musicals as Brigadoon, 
Finian’s Rainbow, Street Scene and Beg- 
gar’s Holiday have already shown that 
Broadway is eager to move considerably 
bevond the girly-girly, hot-cha stage of the 
‘Twenties and ’Thirties. The acceptance of 
Ballet Ballads, an uncompromisingly serious 
work of art, by diversion-seeking theater 
audiences, represents a further stage of prog- 
There are rapidly multiplying signs 
that a novel and wholly indigenous kind of 
lyric drama, far removed from traditional 
opera and ballet, is gradually taking form as 
a natural outgrowth of musical comedy. This 
must inevitably be the American opera of 
the future, for it is the only kind of lyric 
theater that the entire American public will 
be able to understand and enjoy spontane- 
ously. 

The more pity that this latest example 
had to leave the boards so soon. 


ress. 
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Boris Delights Cincinnati Crowds |) 


Rosenkavalier Launches 
27th Summer Season — 
Salome to Be Given— 
Pinza Stars in Moussorg- 
sky Work 


By Mary L&IGHTON 
CINCINNATI 


HE 27th season of Cincinnati 

I Summer Opera opened June 27 

at the Zodlogical Gardens with 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, the first 
of three operas that comprise a special 
subscription series this year on Sun- 
day and Tuesday nights during the 
initial three weeks of the six-week 
season. Boris Godounoff was given 
July 4, and Salome, with the Secret 
of Suzanne as a companion piece, is 
completing the series. 

This special series is an ambitious 
enterprise, requiring elaborate casts 
and settings, an expanded orchestra, 
and extra rehearsals for works new 
to the repertory. However, the artis- 
tic success of Der Rosenkavalier and 
Boris have already proved the venture 
successful. This triumph adds another 
feather to the cap of Oscar ‘Hild, the 
managing director, and also merits 
praise for his colleagues — Fausto 
Cleva, principal conductor, and An- 
tonio Stivanello, stage director, both 
of whom have collaborated with Mr. 
Hild since 1934. 

The high enthusiasm of overflow 
audiences that attended Der Rosen- 
kavalier both Sunday and Tuesday 
nights marked a milepost in the his- 
tory of Cincinnati’s Summer Opera. 
With an enlarged orchestra and a 
much needed new stage curtain to im- 
prove its visual aspect, the opening 
night took on grand opera proportions 
in the grand manner. 


Max Rudolf Makes Debut 


Handsomely mounted and costumed 
Der Rosenkavalier often revealed an 
infectious glow. Max Rudolf, mak- 
ing his debut here, handled the orches- 
tra with quiet competence and a fine 
sense of balance, but with insufficient 
spirit to realize fully the richest and 
most exhuberant passages in the score. 
The three principals, who by virtue of 
experience are well routined in their 
roles, were Risé Stevens as Octavian, 
Irene Jessner as the Marschallin, and 
Emanuel List as Baron Ochs. Mary 
Henderson’s Sophie was satisfactory. 
Lloyd Harris, a newcomer, made a 
fine impression as the commissioner of 
police. Osie Hawkins as Faninal, and 
Thelma Votipka as Marianne, were 
both excellent. 

Although a larger stage crew might 
have shortened the too-long pauses be- 
tween scenes in the July 4 perform- 
ance of Boris Godounoff, the achieve- 





A scene from the first act of Boris Godounoff as it received its first performance 
by the Cincinnati Summer Opera 


ment of pictorial effects and atmos- 
pheric decor was little short of mirac- 
ulous, considering the stage limitations. 
Boris was a new experience for Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera patrons. The 
chorus had enjoyed the attentions of 
three directors, and the results showed 
in the flexibility of the mass singing 
and in its effective adaptation to the 
changing moods of the score. The 
opera was a new assignment for Fausto 
Cleva, and he conducted with masterly 
insight and dramatic drive. 

Seldom has a Zoo audience been 
privileged to hear a more finely con- 
ceived and projected characterization 
than Ezio Pinza’s Boris. High points 
of the performance were Vaarlam’s 
description of the siege of Kazan, 
Boris’ scene with Schouisky, the gar- 
den duet and the impressive finale. 
Virgilio Lazzari made an excellent 
Vaarlam, and Alessio De Paolis was 
a splendid Schouisky. Thelma Alt- 
man and Frederick Jagel were Marina 
and Dimitri. Others who created 
particularly favorable impressions were 
Nicola Moscona as Pimenn, and Mar- 
garet Harshaw as the Innkeeper and 
the Nurse. 

Operas given the first week, after 
the Sunday and Tuesday Rosenkava- 
lier, were Faust, Madama Butterfly, 
Carmen and I! Trovatore — Fausto 
Cleva in the pit for all but Trovatore, 
which Paul Breisach conducted. 

Ezio Pinza as Mephistopheles, Eu- 
gene Conley as Faust, and Wilfred 
Engelman as Wagner, have appeared 
in these roles here before. Newcom- 
ers in the cast were Walter Cassel, a 
virile, fine-singing Valentin, and Caro- 
lyn Long and Thelma Voltipka as the 
best Siebel and Martha here to date. 
Norina Greco sang her first Marguer- 
ite here with uneven success. 

Madama Butterfly was excellently 
sung, acted and picturesquely staged 
with Hizi Koyke as Cio-Cio-San, 
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Charles Kullman as Pinkerton, Angelo 
Pilotto as Sharpless, Lloyd Harris as 
The Bonze and Wilfred Engelman as 
the Imperial Commissar and Prince 
Yamadori. The first week’s Carmen, 
with Risé Stevens in the title role, 
drew a record crowd. Newcomers in 
the cast were Frances Yeend, vocally 
and in stage manner the best Micaela 
we have had here, Carlo Tomanelli, an 
exceptionally fine Zuniga, Walter 
Cassel, a musicianly Toreador and 
Thelma Votipka as Frasquita. Charles 
Kullman again sang Don Jose. 


The sensation of Il Trovatore was 


Summer Programs 
Given in Chicago 


A program consisting of concert 
and operatic music was _ presented 
under the direction of Julia Le Vine at 
the Eleventh Street Theater on June 
1. Paula Zwane, soprano, Sophie Vail, 
contralto, Robert Kessler, tenor, Dan- 
iel Cobb, baritone, and Irma Seeger, 
soprano, participated. 

The Wheaton College Chapel Choir, 
directed by J. Maurice Dobbins, gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall on June 3. 
Soloists were William Schmid, Don- 
ald Hawthorne and Craig Koedel. 
Maurice Rauch’s cantata Queen Esther 
received its premiere when Eugene 
Malek directed the 34th annual con- 
cert of the Jewish Peoples Choral 
Society in Orchestra Hall on June 6. 
Judah Goldring, tenor, sang folk 
songs, arias and cantorial chants. 

Kimball Hall events during June in- 
cluded the joint recital of Elizabeth 
Humphrey, soprano, and Helen Kett- 
ner, pianist, June 3; a concert by Anya 
Joseffer, violinist, with Alice Martz 
at the piano, June 7; and a program 
of Creole Dances by the Katherine 
Flowers Dancers on June 20. R. B. 


An Evening | of Opera 
Given in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—Excerpts from sev- 
eral works made up An Evening of 
Opera, given outdoors June 15 by the 
Academy of Vocal Arts under auspices 
of the Garden Opera Club at Faraway 
Farm in suburban Philadelphia. Ver- 
non Hammond was director and the 
staging was in charge of Rose Land- 
ver. Mary Van Doren was narrator 
and Harriet Gyllenhaal and Marcella 
North were accompanists. Singers 
included Emelee Earon, Mildred Hill, 
Margarita Kenny, Norris Greer, An- 
drew Gainey, Frank Cappelli, Joseph 
Carlucci, Eugene King, Duane Cross- 
ley, Julio Viamonte and Stuart Her- 
man. 

On June 18 at Municipal Stadium 
an audience estimated at 60,000 at- 
tended the annual Music Festival 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Charities. Among the participants 
were the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos; 











Irene Jessner, costumed as The Marschal- 

lin, and Risé Stevens, as Octavian, with 

Oscar Hild, managing director of the 

Cincinnati Summer Opera, backstage 

during a performance of Der Rosen- 
kavalier - 


Cloe Elmo. Every phase of her Azu- 
cena is remarkable, including the vital- 
ity and color of her singing and her 
superb diction. Others in the cast 
were Mr. Lazzari as Ferrando, Selma 
Kaye as Leonora, Miss Long as Inez, 
Kurt Baum as Manrico, and Francesco 
Valentino as the Count di Luna. 


ue TO) 


Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians ; 
Risé Stevens, and several local choral 
organizations. The event introduced 
this year’s Voice of Tomorrow con- 
test winners—Gloria Levin, contralto, 
and Paul Brown, baritone. W.E.S. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Plays in Portland 


PorTLAND, OreE.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, appearing here for the 
second time in two years, played in 
the Civic Auditorium May 29 under the 
management of Phil Hart. Eugene 
Ormandy conducted a program made 
up of Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony, 
Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. J. F. 








Van Vactor Renamed 
To Knoxville Post 


David Van Vactor, head of the 
University of Tennessee School of 
Fine Arts, will be conductor of the 
Knoxville Symphony again next 
year, it was announced following the 
April meeting of the board and 
managers of the Knoxville Symphony 
Society. The orchestra, in its first 
season under Mr. Van Vactor’s direc- 
tion, concluded its subscription sea- 
son April 20. 
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WATERGATE SEASON 


WASHINGTON 
A the sun set over the Potomac on 
Fourth of July, Dorothy Maynor 
and the National Symphony inaugu- 
rated the 12th season of Watergate 
Concerts. The setting was the same 
as that of two years ago except that 
the mockingbird, which in 1946 
perched on one of the flagpoles to ac- 
company Miss Maynor, failed to ap- 
pear this year, no doubt because of 
some conflicting engagement. Canoes, 
rowboats, cruis- 
ers and yachts 
hovered near the 
floating shell 
(which has been 
acoustically im- 
proved andthou- 
sands of people 
occupied the 
chairs and steps 
of the siteas well 
as the grassy 
park areas out- 
side. 

Miss May- 
nor’s magnifi- 
cent voice was 
the chief attrac- 
tion of the event. 
Her first group included Song to the 
Moon from Rusalka by Dvorak and 
Pace, Pace Mio Dio from Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino. Both demon- 
strated her great power and purity of 
tone, her remarkable range and the 
dignity with which she approaches 
her art. She also sang As I Ride and 
Sweet Music by Rathaus, I Hear an 
Army by Barber, and Ecstasy by 
Rummel. Encores in response to the 
enthusiasm of the audience reached a 
climax with Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord, sung unac- 
companied. 

The orchestral part of the program 
under the direction of Howard Mitch- 
ell, associate conductor, who is musi- 
cal director this summer, was dis- 
tinctly the lightest of summer fare. 
One exception was the Dirge by Mary 
Howe, written in memory of Harold 
Randolph, former director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory. 

The season includes 12 concerts, 
Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
during July. Mr. Mitchell will lead 
all the concerts except Ballet Night, 
July 23, when Franz Allers will con- 
duct. 

Sunday evening concerts at the Na- 
tional Gallery under the musical di- 
rection of Richard Bales continue 
throughout the summer months, with 
fine programs in the East Garden 
Court. On June 6 the program was 
given by the Chancel Choir of the 
National Presbyterian Church, Theo- 
dore Schaefer directing. Berl Senof- 
sky, violinist, appeared June 13 with 
Harry Kondaka, pianist, in an excel- 
lent recital. On June 20 and 27 re- 
spectively Vivien Harvey and Theo- 
dore Lettvin played piano programs. 
The Gallery concerts are unusually 
rich in the presentation of music new 
to Washington. The five concerts in 
May comprising the American Music 
Festival were particularly successful. 
Four works had their American pre- 
mieres: Gardner Read’s Quiet Music 
for Strings; Mabel Daniels’ Digres- 
sions for Strings; Ulysses Kay’s Brief 
Elegy for Oboe and Strings, and Ray 
Green’s New Set—Concertante for 
Viola. Several others had Washington 
premieres. MILDRED SMALL ALLEN 





Dorothy Maynor 





Music in Mexico 
(Continued from page 9) 


music for the ballet, Horse Power; 
The Daughter of Colquide (presented 
in the United States by Martha Gra- 
ham under the title, Dark Meadow) ; 
and a choral work, El Sol, in which 
the choir from the Conservatorio 
Nacional furnished the singers. 

Other contemporary works con- 
ducted by Mr. Chavez were Hinde- 


LAUNCHED 


mith’s Mathis der Maler; a suite from 
a ballet by Blas Galindo called El 
Zanate (The Malefic Bluebird); a 
Serenade for String Orchestra by 
Jésus Ball é€ Gay, Spanish composer 
now residing in Mexico City; and 
Honegger’s Liturgic Symphony. Igor 
Stravinsky directed a concert of his 
own works—The Song of the Night- 
ingale, the Concerto for Strings, 
Card Party, and the Divertimento 
from The Fairy’s Kiss. Among the 
soloists appearing with the orchestra 
were Isaac Stern, violinist; Claudio 
Arrau, pianist; Enriqueta Legorreta, 
soprano; Irma Gonzalez, soprano; and 
Oralia Dominguez, contralto. 

A new musical organization, Pro 
Musica, gave a series of six cham- 
ber concerts. The performers were 
Sophie Chenier, pianist (a pupil of 
Busoni) ; Herbert Froelich, violinist ; 
and Imre Hartman, cellist. 

Fabien Sevitzky was the guest con- 
ductor of two of the first three con- 
certs given by the Orquesta Sinfénica 
de la Universidad. He conducted 
works by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Glinka, Bennett, Arensky and Haydn. 

Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, sang 
a series of three Lieder recitals. In 
the first two her accompanist was 
José Ordonez, Mexican pianist; in the 
third, Alfred Knopf. The Community 
Concerts series presented Mischa 
Elman, violinist; Lorenzo Alvary, 
bass: and Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists. 


New York City Center 
Is Now Self-Supporting 


At the annual meeting of the in- 
corporators of the New York City 
Center of Music and Drama, on May 
14, Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
Center’s board of directors, announced 
that the Center is now completely self- 
supporting and showed an operating 
profit of $16,000 last season; it oper- 
ates. under a lease from the city, on 
an annual rental basis, and does not 
receive any government subsidy. 

He stated that important contribu- 
tions to the city’s cultural life have 
been made by the New York City 
Opera Company under the direction 
of Laszlo Halasz, and by the New 
York City Symphony under Leonard 
Bernstein. 

“T am happy to report,” Mr. Morris 
continued, “that Leonard Bernstein, 
our conductor, has withdrawn his re- 
signation made earlier this year.” Mr. 
Bernstein will be granted a leave of 
absence in order to lead the Palestine 
Symphony this year, but will resume 
his duties at the Center in the fall of 
1949, 

“Our latest production unit.” said 
Mr. Morris, “is the New York City 
Theatre Company, with José Ferrer 
as general director. The founding of a 
repertory theatre has long been one of 
New York’s great needs and under the 
gifted leadership of Mr. Ferrer it is 
our hope that this company will soon 
be recognized as the Old Vic of New 
York City. ... We have other produc- 
tion plans in the making. Our aim is 
to continue to bring the best in opera, 
symphony concerts, theatre and ballet 
at the lowest possible prices to the 
people of the city of New York.” 





Kenneth Klein Appointed 
Carnegie Booking Manager 


Robert E. Simon, president of Car- 
negie Hall, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Kenneth Klein, formerly book- 
ing manager of Town Hall, to a simi- 
lar position in the Carnegie Hall or- 
ganization. Mrs. Eleanor Weatherly, 
assistant booking manager, will con- 
tinue in her present position. A series 
of twilight concerts will be inaugurat- 
ed by Mr. Klein. Artists who take 
these dates—Sunday afternoons at 5:30 
—will be entitled to a broadcast of 
the first half of their concerts over 


station WOXR. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Grant Park 
Setson Starts 


Malko Conducts in Chicago 
Summer Series — Stoska and 
Warren Appear as Soloists 


Cuicaco.—The 14th summer of free 
symphony concerts in Grant Park got 
off to a happy start June 23. The 
skies cleared after a rainy day and an 
audience estimated at 20,000 spread 
over the grass near the bandshell on 
the lake front. Nicolai Malko, fresh 
from engagements in Europe, was back 
as regular conductor of the Grant 
Park Symphony, and Polyna Stoska, 
soprano, was soloist. 

The orchestra played the Prelude to 
Act III of Lohengrin with good bal- 
ance and Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony was clear in line and rhythmi- 
cally vital except for a few sluggish 
moments in the slow movement. Miss 
Stoska sang Dich Teure Halle, from 
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Nicolai Malko 


Polyna Stoska 


Tannhauser, Du bist der Lenz, from 
Die Walkiire, and Vissi d’arte, from 
Tosca. A novel item in the program 
was Benjamin Britten’s Matinées Mu- 
sicals, a buoyant set of ballet pieces 
drawn from themes of Rossini. 

Leonard Warren, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, dispelled the bleak at- 
mosphere that hung about the band- 
shell June 25. The clammy chill of 
the air and the orchestra’s heavy plod- 
ding through Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony were forgotten when Mr. 
Warren sang Handel’s Ombra mai fu, 
from Xerxes. The program held a 
novelty by Sister M. Bernarda Vens- 
kus—Lithuanian Rhapsody, a _ neatly 
scored piece with a pleasant folk 
flavor. 

On June 26 Mr. Malko’s all-Tchai- 
kovsky program displayed little of the 
fire one might expect. The Fourth 
Symphony was cautious in tempo and 
often dull, and disturbances were 
caused by raucous sounds coming from 
midget auto races in nearby Soldier 
Field and by more than the usual num- 
ber of low-flying airplanes and noisy 
trains. 


Hambro Is Soloist 


In the B flat minor Piano Con- 
certo, Leonid Hambro played fluently 
and with calm in the face of these dis- 
tractions. 

On June 27 torrents of rain drenched 
the thousands of listeners who re- 
mained in their seats to hear Leonard 
Warren, standing under an umbrella 
and wearing a raincoat, thunder out 
the Credo from Verdi’s Otello before 
the concert was stopped. 

Before the rain started, Mr. Malko 
conducted the orchestra in Rossini’s 
Overture to The Thievish Magpie, 
Corelli’s Suite for Strings and Sme- 
tana’s The Moldau. 

Two soloists appeared June 30— 
George Roth, pianist, who played Car- 
penter’s Concertino with dash and non- 
chalance, and Pruth McFarlin, tenor, 
a victim of infantile paralysis, who was 
wheeled to the stage to sing the 
Dream, from Manon, and Una furtiva 
lagrima, from Donizetti’s L’Elisir 
d’Amore, in a clear, well-focussed 
voice. Earlier the orchestra, under 
Mr. Malko, played Haydn’s D major 
Symphony with grace. 

The program on July 2 began pleas- 
antly with Rossini’s Overture to La 
Scala di Seta and Sibelius’ Seventh 
Symphony. Virginia) MacWatters 
sang the Bell Song from Lakmé with 
too much coquetry and too little atten- 
tion to smooth voice production and 
accurate pitch. In its American pre- 
miere, Six Dances from Twelve by 
the Mail, by the Danish compdc%er 
Knudage Rttsager, seemed banal and 
inconsequential. 


Bartered Bride Given 


On July 3 the Chicago Park District 
Opera Guild and Grant Park Sym- 
phony gave a concert version of Sme- 
tana’s Bartered Bride. George Law- 
ner, artistic director and conductor of 
the guild, guided orchestra and sing- 
ers in an animated performance. The 
folk character was heightened by the 
Bohemian costumes of the guild mem- 
bers. 

Luise Johnson sang Maranka with a 
bright, easily-produced soprano and 
Roy Urhausen’s stage-wise manner 
brought humor to the role of the mar- 


riage broker. Others in the cast were 
Carl Chevedden, Daniel Cobb, Ken- 
neth McAulay and John Sauer. 
Nicolai Malko’s July 4 program in- 
cluded Joseph Wagner’s American 
Jubilee Overture, Sousa’s The Stars 
and Stripes Forever, Three Dances 
from Khachaturian’s Gayne, and 
Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite. Virginia 
MacWatters made a second appear- 
ance, singing Una voce poco fa from 
The Barber of Seville, a group of 
songs in English, and Johann Strauss’ 
Laughing Song. Rutu Barry 


Chicago Hears 
Britten Work 


Opera Theater Presents The 
Rape of Lucretia—Menotti and 
Pergolesi Works Given 


Cuicaco.—Opera Theater scored 
another artistic and box office success 
with its presentation of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia in the 
Shubert Theater on May 2. The com- 
pany had given the American premiere 
of this opera on June 1, 1947. Their 
more recent performance had a sea- 
soned quality that brought out the 
subtle beauties of Britten’s score with 
more telling effect than before. Paul 
Breisach’s sensitive direction from the 
piano maintained a delicate balance 
between the Chicago Symphony play- 
ers and the singers, and he gave the 
music poignant drama. 

Four members of the original cast 
retained their roles. Edward Kane 
again sang the male chorus, and 
though his presence was commanding 
his diction had not improved. Emile 
Renan repeated his strong portrayal 
of the distrustful Junius, and Mar- 
guerite Piazza was again charming as 
Lucia. Frank Rogier portrayed Tar- 
quinius with more roughness than 
last year but managed this accentuated 
virility without exaggeration. 

Alice Howland was new as Lucre- 
tia, and her rich, warm contralto and 
her ability to communicate complex 
emotional feelings made her perform- 
ance deeply moving. Nancy Carr sang 
the female chorus in her usual unpre- 
tentious but completely adequate way. 
Oscar Natzka sang well and made an 
imposing Collatinus. Vivian Bauer 
was an excellent Bianca, her diction 
being worthy of special note. The 
stage direction was in the capable 
hands of Carlos Alexander. 

On May 16 Opera Theater ended 
its spring festival with two light- 
hearted operas—Pergolesi’s The Maid 
Mistress (La Serva Padrona), and 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief. RutH BARRY 


Ormandy Conducts 
At Ravinia Festival 


Cuicaco.—The North Shore woods 
again were filled with music as Eugene 
Ormandy opened his 13th annual Ra- 
vinia Festival by conducting the Chi- 
cago Symphony in his own transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s D minor Toccata and 
Fugue. 

Brahms’ Second Symphony.  Si- 
belius’ The Swan of Tuonela and the 
second set of fragments from Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloé were also played 
with imaginative’ coloring and_ rich 
sonority. 

William Primrose was soloist July 
1, introducing the Poem for Viola by 
Leo Sowerby, Chicago composer. The 
Poem gives the viola a gentle, mildly 
emotional role, which Mr. Primrose 
filled with sensitiveness and flawless 
technique. Moussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition, though at times almost 
ear-splitting, was exhilirating in its 
rhythmic decisiveness. 

At the July 3 concert an audience of 
5,000 heard Mr. Primrose play Han- 
del’s B minor Concerto and the Con- 
certino by the contemporary French 
composer, Jean Rivier. R. B. 
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NBC Launches 


Educational Plan 
College - by - Radio Experiment 
To Include Two Network Musi- 
cal Programs 

A vast adult education program was 
announced June 14 by Ken R. Dyke, 
vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, in which colleges 
and universities are being invited to 
join with NBC and its affiliates in a 
college-by-radio plan to provide home- 
study courses built around network- 
produced programs and supplemented 
by local guidance broadcasts and 
assigned reading. The projected 
courses will embrace many of NBC’s 
outstanding sustaining programs, in- 
cluding the Orchestras of the Nation 
and NBC Symphony broadcasts. 
Listeners will be able to register for 
courses, at a nominal fee, through a 
participating university, and will sub- 
mit reports on their listening and on 
required reading. At stated intervals 
examinations prepared by the institu- 
tions will be given and certificates 
awarded. 

To test procedures before their use 
on a nationwide scale, a_ controlled 
experiment has been launched at the 
University of Louisville this summer. 
Results of this case study will be 
available in the fall through NBC 
affiliated stations all over the country. 

This program, which has _ been 
described by leading American edu- 
cators as “potentially the greatest ad- 
vance in education in a century,” has 
been in preparation for many months 
under the supervision of Sterling W. 
Fisher, manager of the NBC Public 
Affairs and Education Department. 





Lehman Engel’s Creation 
Broadcast by CBS 


The Creation, a new work for nar- 
rator and orchestra by Lehman Engel, 
was broadcast by Michael Redgrave 
and the CBS Symphony under the 
composer's direction on the afternoon 
of June 20. Mr. Engel has set the 
Bible narrative with brief illustrative 
musical interludes which appeared to 
have little organic connection but 
rather a similarity of mood and har- 
monic coloring. In its texture the 
work varied between a Coplandesque 
economy and spacing of chords and a 
lavish palette more reminiscent of 
Hollywood. The story of the creation 
sounded curiously sepulchral as it was 
delivered by Mr. Redgrave in a highly 
affected style with frequent whispers 





; FOR SALE 
Violin dealer accessories and repair 
business for sale. Established 1905 
by present owner, now retiring. High 
grade clientele. Location opposite 
Symphony Hall, Boston. Lew rental; 
price reasonable. Write: Albert Lind, 
109 Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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and hushed tones. The manner of his 
narration was partially responsible 
for the impression of artificiality made 
by the music. 

The intermission speakers, inter- 
viewed by James Fassett, supervisor 
of serious music for CBS, were 


. Martha Graham and Aaron Copland, 


whose version of the creation narra- 
tive for soprano solo and chorus was 
given at the Harvard Symposium on 
Music Criticism last year. The spon- 
taneity and sense of primitive wonder 
which Mr. Copland infused into his 
music were almost totally lacking in 
Mr. Engel’s score. In more ways 
than one this new work resembled a 
motion picture “short subject” in its 
diffuseness and eclecticism of style. 
R.S. 


Petrillo Re-nominated as Head of 
American Federation of Musicians 


Assury Park, N, J.—James C. Pe- 
trillo was nominated as head of the 
American Federation of Musicians for 
the ninth consecutive year at the or- 
ganization’s 51st annual convention on 
June 10, Other officers also nominated 
without opposition were C. L. Bagley, 
vice-president, and Leo Cluesman, sec- 
retary. The Federation will refuse to 
lift the union’s ban on the manufacture 
of recordings and transcriptions, it 
was learned as the convention began. 
Membership has increased by 16,000 
to a total of 232,370. The Mutual 
Broadcasting Corporation has canceled 
its plans to broadcast the youth gon- 
certs from Interlochen, Mich., which 
has been under the Federation's ban 
for six years. Joseph E. Maddy, pres- 
ident of the camp, said that concerts 
would be broadcast over two local sta- 
tions run by Michigan State College 
and the University of Michigan but 
that he had no other radio plans. 


Schwieger Conducts Four Weeks 
With NBC Symphony 


Hans Schwieger, who was recently 
appointed conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, opened a_ four- 
week engagement with the NBC Sym- 
phony on June 19. The Schumann 
Symphony No. 4, the Siegfried Idyll, 
and excerpts from the Berlioz Dam- 
nation of Faust comprised his first 
program. Of these last, the Rakoczy 
March was one of the truest indica- 
tions of the conductor’s talents, show- 
ing crisp rhythms and a precise beat 
which was often too rigid for the more 
romantic pages of the Schumann 
work. The Idyll was played neatly 
and painstakingly, with considerable 
nuance and transparence. Mr. Schwie- 
ger’s programs for the three remain- 
ing concerts were also of a conserva- 
tive nature, competently played. N. 


Tanglewood Broadcasts Announced 


The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany will broadcast four Tuesday con- 
certs of the Berkshire Festival on 
July 20 and 27 and Aug. 3 and 10, 
from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m. 


” ° 
Dial Points 

S before, music is called in as sum- 

mer replacement for many pro- 
grams, and several music programs 
grow lighter in character. Among 
the substitutions for the hot months 
are the Robert Shaw Chorale for Ed- 
gar Bergen (NBC); a Sigmund Rom- 
berg show for Red Skelton (NBC), 
and a Nelson Eddy half hour for the 
Kraft Music Hall (NBC). ... The 
First Piano Quartet has several sus- 
taining replacement spots as well as 
an eight-week stint for the Cavalcade 
of America, beginning July 19 
(NBC). 

Risé Stevens takes a vacation from 
Family Hour (CBS), which features 
for the summer Earl Wrightson, bari- 
tone, and guest soloists. ... The new 
Cities Service (NBC) format is band 
music, with Paul Lavalle retained as 


RECEIVING THEIR 
RADIO AWARDS 
James Melton (left) 
accepts his scroll 
of award as Man 
Singer Regularly 
Heard from Quain- 
tance Eaton, asso- 
ciate editor of 
Musica AMERICA, 
at the broadcast 
of June 16. Frank 
Black has just re- 
ceived his award, 
as Program Conduc- 
tor (right). Glan 
Heisch, producer 
of Harvest of 
Stars, looks on. 
The _ presentation 
was one of several 
in connection with 
MusicaL AMER- 
icaA’s Fifth Annual 
Radio Poll 


New Record Plays 
for 45 Minutes 


Columbia’s 12-Inch Dise Can 
Contain Entire Symphony — 
New Pickup Needed 


A revolutionary step in recording 
was announced jointly by Columbia 
records, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and Philco on June 21, when a 
new non-breakable vinylite disc of 12 
inches was demonstrated, capable of 
playing for 45 minutes. This develop- 
ment makes possible the recording of 
an entire symphony or concerto on 
two sides of one disc, or of perpetu- 
ating the greater part of. an opera on 
one or two records. 

The new disc, called LP (long 
playing) Microgroove, requires a new 
pickup. Philco has developed one 
which is now on the market, and 
which can be attached to any radio or 
phonograph. The rate of speed is 
334% revolutions per minute instead 
of the conventional 78. Saving in cost 
as well as in storage space was em- 
phasized by Edward Wallerstein, 
chairman of the board of Columbia 
Records, at a press demonstration on 
June 18. The initial catalogue of 101 
records, pressed from high fidelity re- 
cordings,. takes only 15% inches of 
shelf space, as against 9434 inches re- 
quired by the same number of musi- 
cal selections (325) on old records 
and in albums. The LP Microgroove 
is also made in a 10-inch size, which 
has a playing time of 27 minutes for 
both sides. 

Also heard at the press demonstra- 
tion were James H. Carmine, vice- 
president of Philco Corporation, who 
described the new pickup; Frank 
White, president of Columbia Records, 
and Frank Stanton, president of 
Columbia Jroadcasting. The new 


conductor. . . . Young singers are in- 
vited to share the spotlight with James 
Melton on Harvest of Stars summer 
programs (CBS). 

A new chat-and-quiz program is 
guided by Walter Hendl, associate 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, on WMCA (New 
York) on Sundays. The _ versatile 
musician has a chance to show many 
facets of his talent in the series, which 
is entitled Let’s Talk Music. by 
WQXR’s popular quiz, Much Ado 
About Music, created and produced 
by Lee Jones, with Martin Hoade, 
goes merrily along on the warm Tues- 
day evenings. Allan Edwards is 
master of ceremonies and musicians 
and laymen alike test their wits... . 
On one recent program, Quaintance 
Eaton, associate editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, was a guest along with 
Leonard De Paur, Richard Tucker and 
a history student, Oswald Blatt. 





Peter 


record was developed by Dr. 
Goldmark, director of CBS Engineer- 
ing Research and Development lab- 
oratories, and his assistants. 


De Sabata to Conduct 
In Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Victor de Sabata, 
noted Italian conductor, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony in eight concerts between Nov. 
12 and Dec. 5, according to the orches- 
tra’s board of directors. Mr. De Sabata 
visited the United States briefly sev- 
eral years ago. 
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Vienna Meets 


Economic Difficulties 
Force Levels Down — 
Standard Repertoire Ex- 
ploited by Most Conduc- 
tors 


By H. A. FIrecHTNER 


VIENNA 
HE condition which was foreseen 
at least a year ago has now come 
to pass in Vienna: increasing 
economic difficulties have caused a 
crisis in theatrical, concert and 
operatic circles. Only the Philhar- 
monic concerts and a few other stan- 
dard attractions are ever sold out. All 
others play to half-empty houses. The 
level of artistic accomplishment will 
probably stand again at the height 
which has been traditional for Vienna, 
but there is danger that new music, 
which in the past two years has come 
to occupy a large place, will again be 
reduced to that measure which was 
formerly traditional here. 

Classical works, from Bach _ to 
Bruckner, have dominated the second 
half of the concert season. Scarcely a 
single important name was missing, 
though Beethoven symphonies fell 
somewhat short of their usual repre- 
sentation. The greatest successes were 
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Crisis with Conservatism 


won by Wilhelm Furtwangler and 
Herbert von Karajan. Furtwangler, 
in a concert with the Vienna Sym- 
phony, proved his versatility in a 
program consisting of Handel’s D 
major Concerto Grosso, Tchaikovsky's 
Pathétique and Ravel’s Second Daph- 
nis et Chloé Suite. Karajan, too, had 
success with a Tchaikovsky perform- 
ance (the Fifth Symphony). He also 
achieved superb results with Reger’s 
Mozart Variations and two Sibelius 
works, the Seventh Symphony and 
Finlandia. Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony was suited to his intellectual 
approach. In Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony it became evident that the 
specifically romantic spirit is less con- 
genial to him (for the present, at 
least). Karajan’s performance of 
Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion, uncut 
and conducted from memory, also 
stirred up considerable controversy. 

Hans Knappertsbusch made fewer 
appearances than during the previous 
year, His performances are always in- 
teresting though most of them bear an 
improvisational stamp, which showed 
itself clearly at the last performance 
of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony with 
the Philharmonic. Hans Rosbaud, a 
guest from Munich, proved himself a 
true romanticist, full of temperament 
and impetuosity. Obviously he knows 
his special gifts and chose his program 
correspondingly. This consisted of 
César Franck’s Le Chasseur Maudit, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony and 
a little known work by the late 
pianist, Emil Sauer, a Piano Concerto 
in E minor, of late romantic character, 
played with virtuosity and _ soft 
(though, when necessary, powerful) 
tone by the composer’s widow, An- 
gelica Sauer-Morales. 

Most of the conductors had little 
success with the colossus, Bruckner. 
Even the interpretation of the Roman- 
tic Symphony, under the Swiss con- 
ductor, Volkmar Andreae, did not 
achieve anything more than the classi- 


Igor Buketoff to Conduct 
Fort Wayne Orchestra 


Fort Wayne, Inp.—Igor Buketoff 
was appointed permanent conductor of 
the Fort Wayne Philharmonic on 
June 17 by the orchestra’s board of 
directors. Mr. Buketoff, at 32, thus 
becomes one of the youngest perma- 
nent conductors of a symphony or- 
chestra in this country. He will re- 
place Hans Schwieger, who has di- 
rected the orchestra since 1944. Mr. 
Buketoff is at present in Paris, where 
he is conducting the original Broad- 
way production of Gian-Carlo Menot- 

s The Medium and The Telephone. 

Mr. Buketoff studied at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and at Juilliard. At 
the age of 20 he was appointed to the 





cal scale. The conductor has a perfect 
grasp of the Brucknerian structure 
but one felt little of what we know as 
the Bruckner spirit. 

One of the most impressive perform- 
ances here was that of Mahler’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, under Josef Krips. 
The gripping work has been performed 
only twice since the liberation. Krips 
had superb interpretative forces at 
his disposal: The Philharmonic, the 
chorus of the State Opera, Irmgard 
Seefried, soprano, and Rosette Anday, 
contralto. We hope that the Mahler 
cycle, which was begun a year ago, 
will be continued next season, so that 
the younger generation may have the 
possibility of acquainting itself with 
the music of this Viennese master, 
which for nearly ten years was un- 
heard, 


Bruno Walter Returns 


After almost ten years Bruno Wal- 
ter returned for a short visit to 
Vienna. Vienna gave the distinguished 
conductor a reception such as no art- 
ist has enjoyed since 1945. The three 
concerts which Walter conducted were 
not only the climax of the music sea- 
son but also the biggest and most 
brilliant social event of the year. 

Mr. Walter celebrated his Viennese 
homecoming with performances of 
werks by three masters who have al- 
ways enjoyed his special devotion. He 
opened the first concert with Bruck- 
ner’s Te Deum. The public had heard 
with satisfaction even before Walter’s 
arrival of the conductor’s champion- 
ship of Bruckner’s symphonies in 
America. At the same concert he 
conducted Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, assisted by the Singverein of 
the Friends of Music and _ soloists, 
Maria Cebotari, Lorna Sydney, Wal- 
ther Ludwig and Hans Hotter as solo- 
ists. Both works were executed with 
magnificent impetus. 

Mahler’s Second Symphony fur- 
nished the climax of the conductor’s 


faculty of the Juilliard School and 
taught there for ten years. From 1941 
to 1947 he was on the faculty of the 
Chautauqua School of Music and was 
permanent conductor of the Chautau- 
qua Opera Association. In 1942 he 
won the first Alice M. Ditson Award 
for young American conductors, pre- 
sented by Columbia University and in 
1943 was appointed to the Columbia 
music faculty. He resigned in 1947 
to become music director and con- 
ductor of The Medium and The Tele- 
phone. 

Mr. Buketoff has made guest ap- 
pearances with many orchestras in 
this country ; next season he will share 
the direction of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society’s 1948-49 series of 
Saturday morning concerts for young 
people at Carnegie 
Hall. As a com- 
poser, Mr. Buketoff 
has had a number 
of orchestral and 
choral works pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Buketoff will 
return to the United 
States on June 30 
to accept his new 
position. 


Igor Buketoff and 
Mrs. Buketoff get in- 
formation from a 
guard at the Tower 
of London during 
their stay in England 


visit. Here was a truly authentic 
performance. Mr. Walter who learned 
the true interpretation of this sym- 
phony, now 50 years old, from Mahl- 
er himself, brought the true spirit of 
the composer back into our concert 
halls, from which it was supposed to 
have been banished. And it was some- 
thing more than an empty gesture 
when Walter was invited to be pres- 
ent at the return to the State Opera 
of Rodin’s Mahler bust. Viennese mu- 
sic lovers hope that Walter’s visit will 
be the first of many future ones. 

The strongest impression among the 
visiting foreign artists was again 
made by Ginette Neveu, visiting 
Vienna for the third time. This time 
she gave three concerts—a recital with 
a mixed program, a sonata evening 
and an appearance as Philharmonic 
sloist with Karajan, playing the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto. She gave her 
best performance in the sonata pro- 
gram, with sonatas of César Franck, 
Fauré and Debussy. 

Somewhat cooler, though very cor- 
dial, was the acclaim tendered three 
guest artists from England: Moura 
Lympani, in the Piano Concerto of 
Khatchatourian; Alfred Kitschin, in 
the Second Piano Concerto of Rach- 
maninoff, and Dennis Brain, horn vir- 
tuoso, who played the Horn Concerto 
which Richard Strauss completed in 
1943—a work of classical form and 
eclectic character. Gaspar Cassadé de- 
lighted Vienna as a soloist and dis- 
appointed us as a composer. Not only 
is his Concerto for Cello and Orches- 
tra on Tchaikovsky Themes empty 
virtuoso music, but it offers small evi- 
dence of the compiler’s taste. 

Among our own instrumentalists we 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Male Quartet Makes 
Record Tour 


The National Male Quartet returned 
to New York recently after complet- 
ing a record tour of some 65,000 miles, 
which lasted from November until 
May. In the two seasons since its 
founding the quartet has filled 188 
concert engagements for National 


wn 


Novel Louisville Plan 
Brings Modern Rarities 


LouIsvILLE, Ky.—The second an- 
nual festival of contemporary music 
was given recently at the school of 
music of the University of Louisville. 
Four programs were chosen this year 
under a novel plan which calls for 
music written no earlier than 1900; 
music worthy of being heard but not 
necessarily great; and music of which 
the instrumentation would make per- 
formances by touring artists rare or 
unlikely. The festival was founded 
under the leadership of John Schnei- 
der last year. 

This year’s programs included 
Claude Almand’s Fanfare of Praise for 
chorus, String Quartet and the songs, 
Sleep and Dance; Parks Grant’s Poem 
for French Horn and Organ; Proko- 
fieff’s Sonata for Two Violins, Op. 
56; Ned Rorem’s Mourning Scene 
from Samuel, for soprano and string 
quartet; Hindemith’s Two Piano 
Sonata, Morning Music for Brass In- 
struments (from A Day of Music at 
Plon) and Sonata for Trombone and 
Piano; James M. Beale’s Piano Trio; 
Kent Kennan’s Four Preludes for 
piano; Stravinsky’s Two Piano 
Sonata; Poulenc’s Sonata for Horn, 
Trumpet and Trombone; Britten’s 
Sonnets of Michelangelo and Donne 
for soprano; Bartok’s Piano Sonata 
(first movement); Copland’s In the 
Beginning for mezzo-soprano and 
chorus and Piano Sonata; Berezow- 
sky’s Brass Suite for seven instru- 
ments; Milhaud’s Two Cities for 
chorus and_ soloists; and Lourié’s 
Birth of Beauty for soprano, chorus 
and instruments. 


Musicians Club 
Gives Musicale 

The Musicians Club of New York, 
Frank La Forge, president, gave its 
monthly musicale, followed by a buf- 
fet supper in the Terrace Room of 
the Hotel Plaza on April 6. The 


interesting program featured Floyd 
Worthington, baritone, with John 
Ahlstrand, accompanist, and Kens- 


ley Rosen, violinist, with Catherine 
Rader at the piano. The vocal groups 
included works of Schubert, Wolf, 
Marshner, Loewe, Boughton, Toye, 
MacCunn, Philip James and German, 
while the violin offerings comprised 
numbers by Beethoven, Bach, Fiocco, 
Kreisler and Saint-Saens. 


Walker Hotchek, 
pianist, Giulio Gari, 
Vernon Sanders, At- 
tillio Baggiore and 
Bruce MacKay board 
a train in Miami to 
fill tour dates in the 
North 


Concert and Artist Corporation and 
the Civic Music Association. It has 
sung before an aggregate audience of 
411,000. This season the quartet cov- 
ered every state in the union in addi- 
tion to concerts in nearly every 
province in Canada. 

Attilio Baggiore is founder and 
manager of the quartet. The other 
singers are Vernon Sanders, Bruce 
MacKay and Giulio Gari. 


Hace aataenenieneett PL 


Ballet Ballads 

(Continued from page 5) 
mermaid !—catches Halley’s Comet 
by the tail, goes to Congress and 
finally moves to Texas, where he is 
killed at the Alamo. 

There is genuine humor in the 
episodes of the bear hunting, the 
mermaid and the trip to Congress; 
genuine pathos in the resignation 
of the wife left behind by her rest- 
less spouse; authentic folk feeling 
in the treatment of Davey’s charac- 
ter and the frontier life. The music 
takes on this color and character ; 
the dancing in Hanya Holm’s 
choreography is amusing and art- 
less; the words are as if swept by 
a freshening breeze. 

I hear it in the trees, listen, listen, 

It whispers such amazin’ tales 

Of lonely peaks and starry trails— 

[’ll fish for silver whales 

In them oceans... . 

But now it’s ridin’ high 

And I must say goodbye 

Goodbye ! 

Here for the first time in the eve- 
ning the singing and dancing parts 
coincided. Ted Lawrie imperson- 
ated Davey, and Barbara Ashley 
was Sally Ann—both musically and 
choreographically. Olga Lunick, 
who later on replaced Sono Osato 
as Cocaine Lil, was the Comet, and 
Betty Abbott the Mermaid. 

Further credit lines must go to 
Nat Karson, producer; Mary 
Hunter, director, Hugh Ross, who 
conducted the two pianists, and 
Gerard Samuel, associate conductor. 
T. Edward Hambleton and Alfred 
R. Stern presented the production 
for the benefit of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. 

Although the move uptown 
seemed to augur an extended run, 
it was too late in the waning season 
and the show closed on July 10. It 
deserved to be seen by anyone in- 
terested in the theatre arts and is 
recommended to television pro- 
ducers. It goes far to prove that art 
synthesis can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully when .every element is 
good and when capable and talented 
people are willing to work together. 
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Goldman Band 
Begins Annual Series 


In spite of threatening weather the 
Goldman Band opened its 3lst season 
in Central Park before a large gather- 
ing June 18, and occasional drops of 
rain did not interrupt the scheduled 
program. Before the musical part of 
the evening Harry F. Guggenheim, 
president of the Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation, was presented with 
the Park Association’s award by its 
president, Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the people of the city through 
the park recreational system. 

Following the lengthy speech-mak- 
ing, a Festal March by Philip James 
was played under the direction of 
Edwin Franko Goldman, after which 
Richard Franko Goldman conducted 
the most ambitious offering of the oc- 
casion, Berlioz’s Funereal and Tri- 
umphal Symphony, which had been a 
feature of last year’s Goldman con- 
certs. The choral parts were again 
sung by the combined choruses of the 
Washington Irving and the Boys’ 
High Schools, under the direction of 
Peter Wilhousky. Once more the fine, 
if pompous, work made a deep im- 
pression. The chorus also participated 
in Percy Grainger’s Marching Tune, 
heard for the first time at these con- 
certs, and in La Primavera, a piece 
of popular cut by the Mexican com- 
poser, Blas Galindo. 

Another “first time” was the open- 
ing movement of Miaskovsky’s 19th 
Symphony for band, which proved to 
be music wholly typical of its prolific 
composer. A Scherzo by Edwin 
Franko Goldman as well as a pair of 


marches by the bandmaster, Vaughan 
Williams’ Sea Songs, and Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes Forever brought the 
concert to a close. H.F.P. 


Pop Concerts Open 
In New Orleans 


New Orieans—The first of 24 
Summer Pop Concerts was given in 
Beauregard Square on June 8, under 
the direction of Arthur Brown, newly 
appointed conductor, with Virginia 
MacWatters, soprano, as soloist. In- 
troductory remarks were made by 
Leon Godchaux, president of the Pops 
Concerts. 

Other soloists engaged are Marcus 
Gordon, pianist; Iva Kitchell, dance 
satirist; Dougherty and Ruzicka, duo- 
pianists; and Laurel Hurley and Ed- 
ward Roecker in Songs from the Op- 
erettas, Lloyd Gooden is the new man- 
ager of the summer series, succeeding 
George Allen Foster. 

me. Ba 


George Szell Reappoints 
Louis Lane as Apprentice 

George Szell, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, has reappointed 
Louis Lane, of San Antonio, Texas, 
for a second season as apprentice- 
conductor. After interviewing many 
young musicians, Mr. Szell was unable 
to find new applicant whom he con- 
sidered worthy of the appointment, so 
he will have only one apprentice next 
season instead of the customary two. 
Seymour Lipkin, Mr. Szell’s other ap- 
prentice for the past season, will be 
occupied with concert activities as 
winner of the national award of the 
Rachmaninoff Fund contest. 
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Dansk Presse 


F. Sanford Edwards, United States Consul in Copenhagen, congratulates Ellabelle 


Davis after her Tivoli Appearances. 


S. Wilhelm Hauser, 


Copenhagen critic, 


is at the right 


Ellabelle Davis 
Triumphs in Europe 


Soprano Visits Eight Countries 
in Three-Month Tour—Appears 
with Orchestras 


Great enthusiasm greeted the Amer- 
ican soprano, Ellabelle Davis, in 28 
appearances in recital and with or- 
chestra during a three-month tour of 
Europe, where she sang in eight 
countries. Her reception was compared 
in many instances to that accorded the 
pre-war visits of another artist of the 
same race, Marian Anderson. Miss 
Davis found the peoples of every land 
hungry for music and _ welcoming 
music of all types, calling especially 
for Spirituals and being impressed by 
the Lukas Foss Song of Songs which 
she sang with orchestras in Brussels 
and Copenhagen and with organ in 
the Cathedral of Odense, a little town 
in Denmark. 

It was this town, famous for its 
Hans Christian Andersen museum, 
that gave the singer one of her most 
interesting experiences. Her first con- 
cert was a sell-out, as was a repeat. 
The townspeople asked their Bishop if 
Miss Davis would be permitted to give 
a Saturday night recital in the Cathe- 
dral. He consented, on the provision 
that she would sing only music of a 
religious nature. So she sang for an 
extra audience of more than 2,000, 
without applause, which had been for- 
bidden, But after the concert, the en- 
tire audience gathered in the Cathe- 
dral Square to applaud and cheer for 
nearly half an hour, then making a 
procession to escort the singer to her 
hotel. 

After her success in The Hague, 
witnessed by American diplomatic 
dignitaries, the impresario J. Beek 
asked her to return after a Scandi- 
navian tour, and arranged extra con- 
certs in The Hague and in the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw. Returning at 
the height of the tulip festival, the 
singer was honored with a “Welkom” 
spelled out in the blossoms of a bed 
before the hall. 

In Oslo, fans tore pieces from her 
cloth-of-gold concert gown for sou- 
venirs; in Amsterdam a police escort 
was necessary to get her through the 
crowds to the auditorium; in Milan, 
a similar escort took her to the 
Vienna train after her third concert. 
She had to refuse an invitation from 
La Scala to sing Aida, because of pre- 
vious commitments. 

The music of Richard Strauss, 
which she had planned to omit, was 
called for in the northern countries, 
much to the singer’s surprise. She 
met Josef Marx in Vienna, hastily 





added two of his songs to her program 
and received his congratulations after- 
wards. There was no “playing down” 
to audiences on radio programs, Miss 
Davis said. She sang twice over the 
Hilversum Radio in Holland and once 
over the Belgian National Radio— 
programs of the highest calibre. Two 
Danish composers caught her atten- 
tion—Carl Nielsen, who is still living, 
and Nils Gude, whose works she is 
studying for a return to Scandinavia. 





Q. E. 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Appears in Holland 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet com- 
pleted a tour of Holland recently, 


which was arranged by the Nether- 
lands Concert Direction J. Beek in 
collaboration with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain and the British 
Council, and not by Ernst Krauss, as 





was erroneously stated in the April 
issue of MustcAL AMERICA. 
Joel Berglund Signed 
By Jack Adams 
Joel Berglund, baritone of the 


Metropolitan Opera Association and 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm, is now 
under the management of Jack Adams 
and Company. 
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Opera Workshop 
Concludes Season 


St. Louis Hears Don Pasquale 
and Rape of Lucretia — Bach 
Festival Presented 


St. Louis.—The second season of 
the Opera Workshop was successful 
in every respect. A majority of the 
members saw the productions, which 
were given on three successive Satur- 
day and Monday nights, starting 
April 3, under the skilled direction 
of Stanley Chapple. 

The opening opera, Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia, had its 
first American performance in its re- 
vised form. The tragedy was given 
great impact by a cast which included 
Carl Zytowski, Janet Ulmer, William 
Miller, Harry Weber, Judy Baum- 
garten, Jeanne Renard and Antoinette 
Caminata. Pergolesi's La Serva 
Padrona was coupled with Purceil’s 
Dido and Aeneas on April 10 and 15. 
Alice Meyer, Robert Schumann and 
Carl Zytowski made the most of the 
miniature Pergolesi comedy. Included 
in the cast of the Purcell work were 
Dorothy Millar, Marcia Silverstone, 
Jeanne Westerberg, Dorothy Urber- 
ger, Virginia Wesley, Frances Benert, 
Zendra Kass, Harriet Alban, Dorothy 
Boyll and Robert Wamser. 

The third attraction, April 17 and 
19, was a finely balanced production 
of Donizetti's Don Pasquale, full of 
humor and highlighted with excellent 
characterization and spirited singing. 
Paul Glor, Gay Elglish, Ed Herchert, 
Roger Pillet and Byron Long were in 
the cast. All of the operas were pre- 
sented in English at the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium. 

No announcement has been made by 
the Board of plans for next year, 
when Mr. Chapple will head the de- 
partment of music of the University 
of Washington. Mr. Chapple con- 
ducted the fourth and final concert of 
the St. Louis Philharmonic May 6. 
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The eighth annuait Sach Festival, 
under the direction of William B. 
Heyne, opened at the Alhambra 
Grotto Auditorium on May 6 with a 
varied program of instrumental and 
choral music. The program consisted 
of the Sinfonia from the Cantata No. 
35, the Cantata No. 180, the Con- 
certo for two pianos in C major, and 
the Cantata No. 78. Maude Nossler, 
soprano; Lydia Sommers, contralto; 
William Miller, tenor, and Bruce 
Foote, bass, and the festival chorus 
were assisted by a small orchestra. 
The same artists presented the B 
minor Mass in the Kiel Opera House 
on May 8. 

The annual spring concert of the St. 
Louis Women’s Symphony and college 
music students of Webster College, 
directed by Laurent Torno, took place 
May 16 in the college auditorium. 
The orchestra played works by Han- 
del, George McKay and Strauss, and 
a Symphony in F major by Ditters- 
dorf. Charlotte Eddington played the 
Vivaldi Violin Concerto in A minor 
and Doris Schnur played Marion 
Bauer’s American Youth Concerto for 
piano. 

The Artists Presentation Commit- 
tee, encouraging young talent by pre- 
senting them in public recital, has en- 
joyed a most successful artistic and 
financial season. William Dorn, 
pianist, was heard March 14; Harold 
Zabrack, pianist, May 9, and Rebecca 
Woodward, soprano, May 23. 

Herpert W. Cost 


Denver Company 
Gives Two Operas 


Denver.—The Denver Grand Opera 
Company under the direction of Msg. 
Joseph J. Bosetti, presented Hansel 
and Gretel on April 12 and 14, and 
The Barber of Seville on April 13 and 
15. The Barber of Seville was espe- 
cially fortunate in having Francesco 
Valentino appear as Figaro in one 
performance and Josephine Tuminia 
as Rosina in the other. Joseph Tissier 
was the Count Almaviva. 

Local artists who appeared with 
distinction in the operas were Ruan 
Frans, Robert Busch, Joseph Wolff, 
Fred Nesbit, Marvin Worden, Robert 
Machamer, Harold Taft, Beatrice 
Brewster, Bettejane Townsend, Truly 
Barr, Alvin Schwarz, Violette Mc- 
Carthy, Patricia Battaglia, Joan 
Kruger, Richard Riddell and Dorothy 
Juden. 

The Park of the Red Rocks has 
planned a seven weeks program of 
symphonic music during the summer, 
opening July 1. Saul Caston will serve 
as conductor and program chairman 
and the entire Denver Symphony will 
appear. Guest artists will include 
Eugene List and Carol Glenn, Claudio 
Arrau, Tossy Spivakovsky, Igor 
Stravinsky, Morton Gould and Helen 
Traubel. we 


GORODNITZKI 
ENROLLS MAYOR 
AS MEMBER OF 
COMMUNITY 
CONCERTS 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
pianist, who closed 
the 1947-48 series of 
Community Concerts 
in Beckley, W. Va., 
before 850 members, 
enrolls as a member 
for next season Beck- 
ley's mayor, G. C. 
Hedrick. Mrs. T. S. 
Williams, campaign 
chairman, is tele- 
phoning. Others on 
the series this season 
were Svetlova, Jep- 
son, and the St. Louis 
Sinfonietta 


Pops Concert Season 
Opens in Boston 


Boston.—Now that summer has ar- 
rived, music in Boston ts_ whatever 
Arthur Fiedler chooses to offer at the 
Pops Concerts in Symphony Hall. 

This season there has been about 
the customary number of novelties and 
revivals, the most treasurable of which 
is the Concert Rondo in D major, 
K. 382, which Mozart composed as an 
alternate finale to the D major Piano 
Concerto, K. 175. This was first 
brought out May 26 with Luise Ves- 
gerchian, a gifted Boston pianist, as 
soloist. It has since been repeated 
several times, with great sucess. Con- 
ceivably the May 26 performance was 
the first in Boston, since available rec- 
ords give no hint of a previous hear- 
ing. The music is less a rondo than 
a set of airy, rollicking and exceed- 
ingly tuneful variations. That same 
night Miss Vosgerchian figured as 
soloist in the first performance of a 
new “DISconcerto” by Jacques Press. 
The composer is a young Californian 
who has a sense of humor as well as 
a good technical equipment. Just what 
was his aim in writing the DIScon- 
certo is a bit vague, but it sounds as 
if, with an expert command of orches- 
tration and a tongue-in-cheek mem- 
ory, he had attempted to make an 
effervescent display piece featuring a 
series of clichés put together as a 
clever musical joke. 

Bernhard Weiser, a_ talented and 
intelligent pianist, revived Edward 
MacDowell’s First Piano Concerto 
on June 11. The work is becoming 
faded, but the performance was 
characteristically brisk. Mr. Fiedler 
introduced three more novelties the 
following week: Donald Phillips’ Con- 
certo in Jazz, with Leo Litwin play- 
ing the piano part, June 15; the 
Georgian Symphonic Dance by Mura- 
deli, June 19; and on the same pro- 
gram, the suite from The Triumph of 
Neptune by that clever tonal satirist, 
Lord Berners. Go 


Walter Piston to Hold 
Harvard Professorship 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The first hold- 
er of the Walter W. Naumburg pro- 
fessorship in music at Harvard will 
be Walter H. Piston. The new chair 
was a gift of Mr. Naumburg, retired 
New York banker. Mr. Piston will 
continue to teach composition in the 
post-graduate and under-graduate 
bodies at Harvard. 
Copland to Compose 
Film Score 


Aaron Copland has been chosen by 
Republic Films to compose the score 
for the Charles K, Feldman Group— 
Lewis Milstone production of The 
Red Pony, a technicolor film based 
on the story by John Steinbeck. 
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Obituary 








FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


Ba.timorE.— Franz Carl  Born- 
schein, composer, teacher of violin and 
for many years correspondent in Bal- 
timore for MusicAL AMERICA, died 
in hospital here on the night of June 
8, after a long illness. He was 69 
years old. 

Born in Baltimore on Feb. 10, 
1879, Mr. Bornschein had his first 
violin instruction from his father and 
as a boy and youth played in local 
theater and dance orchestras. He re- 
ceived his general education in the 
Baltimore public schools and his mus- 
ical education at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1902. His teachers were 
Joan C. Van Hulsteyn in violin and 
Asger Hamerik, Philip Kahmer and 
Otis B. Boise in theory. 

The following season he joined the 
faculty of the conservatory’s prepara- 
tory department as teacher of violin, 
and in 1914 he was advanced to the 
main department, where he remained 
until his last illness, teaching violin, 
harmony, pedagogy, conducting and 
composition. 

Mr. Bornschein was remarkably 
successful in prize competitions. In 
1907, he won the Kimball prize for 
his setting of A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea. Recently the Baltimore 
Music Club sponsored a nation-wide 
broadcast of his works, including a 
setting of Whitman’s The Mystic 
Trumpeter, entitled Joy, which won 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs Award in 1942, 

Other works by Mr. Bornschein 
which received prizes were a setting 
of Victor Hugo’s The Djinns, which 
won a $500. award from the Men- 
delssohn Club in 1912; Onawa, a 
choral work which won the Jersey 
Tri-City award in 1915; a setting of 
Longfellow’s Daybreak which took a 
prize offered by the Jerry Lind Club 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; and Arethusa, 
which was recognized by the Euridice 
Chorus of Philadelphia in 1925. 

In addition to choral works, Mr. 
Bornschein composed a number of or- 
chestral pieces, which were played by 
orchestras throughout the country. 
His Moon Over Taos had its pre- 
miere by the New York Civic Sym- 
phony under Leopold Stokowski in 
1944, and his Ode to the Brave was 
played by the National Symphony un- 
der Hans Kindler the same year. Of 
his several operettas The Willow Pat- 
tern Plate achieved the widest popu- 
larity. He also wrote songs and vio- 
lin pieces. 

Mr. Bornschein is survived by his 
wife, the former Hazel Knox, who is 
well known in Baltimore as a choir 
singer. 





HENRY COWLES WHITEHEAD 
Norrotk.—Henry Cowles White- 
head, conductor of the Norfolk Sym- 
phony, died here recently. Mr. White- 
head had conducted the orchestra for 
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14 years. He had studied at the Curtis 
Institute and had played French horn 
in orchestras in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Before his death, he was pro- 
gram director for radio station WTAR. 


TEMPLETON STRONG 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—George 
Templeton Strong, American com- 
poser, who had made his home in 
Europe for more than 50 years, died 
here June 27, in his 93rd year. Born 
in New York on May 26, 1856, he 
was the son of George Templeton and 
Ellen Ruggles Strong, the former an 
amateur organist and the latter a pian- 
ist and singer. His father was presi- 
dent of the New York Philharmonic 
Society from 1870 to 1874. 

When still young, Mr. Strong began 
the study of the oboe in New York 
and went later to Leipzig where he 
studied with Hoffman, Jadassohn and 
Gumbert. He was a member of the 
Liszt circle along with Arthur Fried- 
heim and Alexander Siloti, and fre- 
quently visited Liszt at Weimar. 
From 1882 to 1886 he lived at Wies- 
baden and in 1891 and 92 taught at 
the New England Conservatory. 

Discouraged by the lack of interest 
shown by America in its native com- 
posers, he returned to Europe, making 
his home at Vevey on the Lake of 
Geneva. He founded the Société Vau- 
doise des Aquarellistes. His works 
have been played in New York by 
Toscanini and Ansermet. They in- 
clude pieces in the larger forms for 
orchestra, suites, songs and piano 
works. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Clara Ehrat, whom he 
married last year, and three children 
by a former marriage. 





DR. EUGENE NOBLE 


Dr. Eugene Allen Noble, executive 
secretary of the Juilliard Foundation 
since its foundation in 1920 until 1937, 
died in the French Hospital, New 
York, on June 28, after an illness of 
two months. He was 83 years old. 

Born in Brooklyn, he was ordained 
as a Methodist minister and served as 
pastor of churches in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He became head of the Hack- 
ettstown institution in Brooklyn where 
he had been a student and for three 
years was president of Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore. From 1911 to 1914 
he headed Dickinson College in Car- 
lisle, Penna. 

When the Juilliard Foundation was 
set up through the will of Augustus 
D. Juilliard, he administered the in- 
come of the $12,000,000 fund and later 
organized the Juilliard School of Music 
at 49 East 52nd Street. This was in- 
corporated in 1924 with the Institute 
of Musical Art in Claremont Avenue. 
In 1930, the two were made separate 
corporations with Dr. Noble at the 
head of the former. His resignation 
in 1937 was attributed to failing health. 
His first wife, the former Lillian 
White Osborn, died in 1930. His sec- 
ond wife survives him as do a son and 
a daughter. 


MRS. LEON ROTHIER 


Yonkers, N. Y.—Jeanne Simon 
Charpy de Maubourget Rothier, wife 
of Léon Rothier, formerly leading bass 
of the Metropolitan Opera, died at her 
home here on June 13, after a long 
illness. She was born in Montreuil- 
sous-Bois, France. A coloratura so- 
prano, she made her debut as the Queen 
in Les Huguenots in Marseille. When 
she accompanied Mr. Rothier to this 
country in 1910, she retired to private 
life. Her husband and a_ brother 
survive. 





GEORGE F. BOYLE 
PHILADELPHIA.—George Frederick 
Boyle, pianist, composer and teacher, 
died at this home here June 20, in his 
62nd year. 
Born in Sydney, Australia, on June 
29, 1886, he made his first public ap- 


pearance in Sydney at the age of 
seven. When 14, he toured Australia 
and New Zealand, and then went to 
Berlin where he studied with Busoni. 
In 1910 he was engaged by the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore as 
teacher of piano. Mr. Boyle’s con- 
certo for piano and orchestra had its 
premiere by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with Ernest Hutcheson as soloist, 
in Baltimore in 1912. He taught at the 


Curtis Institute here from 1924 to 
1926, and at the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York from 1927 to 
1940. He is survived by his second 


wife, the former Pearl Applegate, and 
two daughters. 


MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE 

Matja von Niessen-Stone, operatic 
soprano and teacher, died at her home 
in New York on June 8. She was 
born in Moscow but moved to Ger- 
many and began her musical study at 
the Dresden conservatory. She also 
studied with Lamperti in Italy, and 
with George Fergusson and Lilli Leh- 
mann in Berlin. 

She was brought to this country by 
the late Frank Damrosch to replace 
Etelka Gerster-Gardini at the Institute 
of Musical Art. She remained a 
member of the faculty for 12 years. 

In 1908 she joined the Metropolitan 
opera, making her first appearance as 
Grimgerde in Die Walktre on Nov. 
18, 1908. She also appeared as Flora 
in La Traviata, Maddalena in Rigo- 
letto, Lucia in Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and, the following season, as Martha 
in Faust. She remained with the or- 
ganization for two seasons. 

During her later years Mme. von 
Niessen-Stone taught in Philadelphia 
and, during the summer, at the Mc- 
Phail School of Music in Indian- 
apolis. 


HUBERT M. EISDELL 

PETERBOROUGH, Ont.—Hubert M. 
Eisdell, tenor and teacher of singing, 
died here May 30. He was 67 years 
old and had taught at the nearby 
Lakeville Preparatory School for some 
years. He was a native of London 
and a graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He also taught at the Toronto 
Conservatory and in the West Indies. 
His concert career included appear- 
ances as soloist with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society of London and at the 
Three Choirs Festival, and a tour of 
Australia in 1920. 


LEON SAMPAIX 


IrHaca.—Léon Sampaix, formerly 
teacher of piano at the Ithaca College 
of Music, died recently at his birth- 
place, Liége, in Belgium. 

Mr. Sampaix, who was 71 years 
old, began the study of violin at the 
Liége Conservatory but afterwards 
entered the Paris Conservatory as a 
piano pupil of Louis Diémer. He 


later studied with Leschetizky in 
Vienna. He came to the United 
States in the middle Nineties and 


taught for a number of years at the 
Western Maryland College at West- 
minster, Md. One of his pupils there 
was Mabel Garrison, later of the 
Metropolitan Opera. He taught at 
Ithaca College for many years, retir- 
ing in 1943, 





FRIEDA KLINK 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Frieda Klink, con- 
tralto, died at her home here June 9. 
She was born in Indianapolis and be- 
gan her musical education here, con- 
tinuing in New York and in Paris 
under Jean de Reszke. She went to 
New York in 1914, obtained an excel- 
lent church position, and also sang 
with the; New York Symphony and 
the Goldman Band. In 1925 she was 
engaged for the opera in Magdeburg, 
Germany. She had been in poor 
health for a number of years. 


JOHN WARREN ERB 


PittsBuRGH.— John Warren Erb, 
composer, conductor and professor of 
instrumental music at New York Uni- 
versity since 1920, died in hospital here 
July 2. He had 
been in St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital 
for several 
months. Born 
in Massilon, O., 
he studied piano 
with Xaver 
Scharwenka, 
theory with 
Hugo Leichten- 
tritt, choral con- 
ducting with 
Siegfried Ochs 
in Berlin and 
orchestral con- 
ducting with 





John Warren Erb 


Felix Weingartner. 

At the time of his death he was di- 
rector of the music department of La- 
fayette College in Easton, Pa., where 
he conducted the Musical Arts Chorus. 
He had conducted the chorus of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
in Baltimore in 1939 and also at the 
Victory Concert in New York in 1943. 
He had also conducted the orchestra 
at the Pilgrims Progress Festival in 
Portland, Me. Other important con- 
certs under his leadership were the 
Maine State Festival Chorus in 1940 
and the North American Venezuelan 
Friendship concert in New York in 
1945. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and 
in 1939, 1941 and 1943 was national 
president of the chamber music and 
orchestra sections. His compositions 
included mainly choral works. 





FRANK CARROLL GIFFEN 
San Francisco. — Frank Carroll 
Giffen, voice teacher and a founder 
of the San Francisco Opera Associa- 


‘tion, died here recently after a long 


illness. He was a native of Truckee, 
and came to this city at about the turn 
of the century. Shortly afterwards, 
he went to Europe for voice study. He 
served several terms as president of 
the California Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. His wife and two daugh- 
ters survive. M. M. ¥ 





RENA VIVIENNE 


Rena Vivienne, operatic soprano of 
a past generation, died in a New York 
hospital on June 8. Miss Vivienne was 
born in McAllister, Okla., and later 
moved to Duluth, Minn., where she 
began her musical education. She also 
studied in Paris, Milan and Berlin. 
In 1906, she returned to America as 
a member of Col. Henry W. Savage’s 
company. She also sang in light opera. 
After her retirement from the stage 
some 20 years ago, devoted her time 
to teaching. 





EDWARD M. POLK 


DatLtas.— Edward M. Polk, a 
member of the Dallas Opera Com- 
mittee, and who was personally re- 
sponsible for first bringing the 
Metropolitan Opera to the city nine 
years ago, died at his home in Cor- 
sicana on March 18. He was 70 
years old. He was also a sponsor 
member of the Dallas Symphony. 
His wife and one son survive. M.C. 





JAMES GODDARD 


Chicago.—James Goddard, operatic 
and concert bass, died here recently. 
He was 64 years old. A native of 
Maryville, Tenn., he studied in Chi- 
cago and Paris. His debut was made 
at Covent Garden in 1911, and four 
years later he joined the Chicago 
Opera. Recently he had taught at the 
Boguslawski Conservatory. 





SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y.—Victor 


Kasper, former violinist with the 
New York Philharmonic and_ the 
Chicago Civic Opera, died here 


March 14. He was 60 years old. 
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New Dance Group 
Gives Festival 


The New Dance Group Festival 
Series at the Mansfield Theatre, May 
23-27, was one of the most encourag- 
ing events of the season as far as the 
young choreographers are concerned. 
The group did nobly with six varied 
performances of works by eight chore- 
ographers, with a repertory group of 
well-trained dancers. In each pro- 
gram one felt that he was seeing the 
artists at their best. Even on the 
programs which included the new and 
sometimes partially tentative numbers, 
there was a feeling of security in the 
group’s work as a whole. 

Among premieres the largest work 
was Sophie Maslow’s Champion, the 
Ring Lardner story of an all-Ameri- 
can heel. It is an episodic audio- 
visual restatement of the life of a 
prize-fighter. The dance ironically 
tells the true story behind the Horatio 
Alger script. The words are dramat- 
ically related by the radio announcer 
who is presumably giving a blow-by- 
blow description of the championship 
bout. There are uneven spots, and a 
few uneasy ones. The conga seduc- 
tion scene between Miss Maslow and 
William Bales, which is meant as a 
climax to the dance, is weak in con- 
ception and realization after the many 
excellent sections which precede it. 
However, the form of the entire work, 
the interesting dichotomy of action 
and words and the exciting perform- 
ance by the large group make it a 
welcome addition to a growing reper- 
toire which heretofore had only 
Folksay as its major work. 

Folksay came through with its per- 
ennial freshness and flavor. But it 
was in The Lonely Ones, Jane Dud- 
ley’s new composition, that Sophie 
Maslow had a role of vitriolic magni- 
tude which could prove her worth. As 
Revenge is Sweet she became a Steig 
cartoon incarnate. The Lonely Ones 
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Jane Dudley, William 
Bales and Sophie 
Maslow in Miss Dud- 
ley's dance fantasy 
after William Steig's 
cartoons, The Lonely 


Ones 


is one of the mad- 
dest and funniest 
things in the con- 
temporary dance. 
But there is still 
an air of incomple- 
tion about it, and a 
feeling that it is 
necessary to have 
laughed first at the 
Steig drawings 
themselves. How- 
ever, it is not a 
work intended for 
intellectualiza- 
tion, and if one sits 
back and enjoys it 
as good fun, one 
can leave delighted 
by the novelty of 
Zoe William’s 
amazingly appropriate sound effects, 
as well as the broad slap-stick in- 
terpretations of the three characters 
played by William Bales, Jane Dudley 
and Sophie Maslow. 

To go from the ridiculous to the 
almost sublime, we jump from this to 
the work of Hadassah, who presented 
a delightful new work of educational 
value, and performed all her dances 
with a maturity that places her defi- 
nitely among the best of our exponents 
of the Oriental dance. Her new 
Fable, the story of an unhappy king, 
is the first Hindu dance we have seen 
in which the simple story is told (by 
an off-stage voice) while the dancer 
indicates the narrative through ap- 
propriate gesture. Her satiric and 
popular Broadway Hindu was as de- 
lightful as ever. The serious work 
was best in Shuvi Nafshi (Return, O 
My Soul), a dance inspired by Psalm 
116. 

Jean Erdman was represented by 
Four-four Time and .Sea Deep, two 
group dances, and by several smaller 
works. Her new solo, Hamadryad, 
marked a new niveau in her develop- 
ment as a choreographer as well as a 
performer ; in it there was the essence 
of a strange almost human creature, 
always the epitome of fluid form, The 
completeness and unity of this small 
gem of a dance are not yet apparent 


Deborah Bertonoff, Dancer 
Cort Theater, May 24 

Her first public appearance in 
America was an auspicious occasion 
for Deborah Bertonoff, diminutive 
dance humorist and mime. Miss Ber- 
tonoff, representing one phase of the 
cultural achievement of the Jews in 
Palestine, showed a much lighter side 
of life than the news today reports. 
Yet there is a definite pathos in her 
comedy which subtly hints at the suf- 
fering behind the clown’s buffoonery. 
And in this respect the Chaplin paral- 
lel cannot escape us. To have achieved 
such comparison is high praise indeed, 
for it indicates that Miss Bertonoff 
has universalized her characters and 
has made them engagingly individual 
no matter how typical the anticipa- 
tion of them seemed in titles like 
Countrymaid in Town, Pioneer, 
Schoolboy, Schoolmistress, and The 
Little Grandmother. 

Miss Bertonoff gave evidence of 
how deserving she was of the honor 
of first prize as droll dancer at the 
international contest in Paris in 1936. 
In the mime department she is a 
unique personality, thanks to a mag- 
nificently flexible physiognomy-~a 
veritable rubber face. In the dance 
department however we find her range 
less broad than it might be. But since 
she makes no pretense at virtuosity, 





in her large group compositions which 
seem to need pruning. En Pelerinage 
was a solo in the medieval mode. 

Prominent among the New Dance 
Group is Pearl Primus. She appeared 
in the Festival Series in her most 
popular works, and danced them with 
an amazing intensity and assurance. 

Among the less well-known chor- 
eographers were Eve Genty in solos, 
and Joseph Gifford with Mary An- 
thony. Miss Genty is searching for a 
form which her style will suit, and 
meanwhile is taking herself much too 
seriously to achieve an adequate com- 
munication. Her largest composition, 
Magnolia Ladyhood, is magnificently 
performed, but lacks cohesion as well 
as organization. She has a dramatic 
quality which is rare and should be 
developed. 

Joseph Gifford presented no new 
works but his recent compositions 
have attained a sureness through per- 
formance which adds considerable in- 
terest to his choreographic potential. 
His dramatic solo, The Room, has 
psychological overtones which are ad- 
mirably pointed up in the theatrical 
devices, especially the lighting. In 
duets with Mary Anthony he proved 
himself a hard-working — serious- 
minded young choreographer who has 
been very fortunate in finding a part- 
ner who complements him. N. K 


perhaps we needn’t be over-anxious on 
this score. It is enough to discover 
that she is a winsome pixie, a wel- 
come personality in our theatre. 
Miss Bertonoff spent the entire eve- 
ning in a monochromatic basic cos- 
tume of brown which had _ infinite 
variations and accessories, and which 
lent an air of unity as well as sim- 
plicity to the magic of quick change of 
character. N.K. 





Contemporary Music 


Heard in Louisiana 

Baton Rouce.—The School of Music 
of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural College presented its fifth 
Festival of Contemporary Music in 
three programs, May 2, 5 and 7. The 
first program, in the auditorium of 
the Music and Dramatic Arts build- 
ing, consisted entirely of music by 
South American composers—Villa- 
Lobos, Blas Galindo, Camargo Guar- 
nieri, Carlos Chavez, Pedro Sanjuan, 
Andre Sas, Domingo Santa Cruz, 
Silvestre Revueltas and Oscar Fer- 
nandez. 

On May 5 various instrumental 
combinations and the LSU Concert 
Band presented Poulenc’s Sonata for 
Trumpet, Horn and Trombone, Wag- 
enaar’s Three Songs from the Chinese 
and works by Dai-Keong Lee, Owen 





Reed, Harris and Britten. Holst’s 
Hymns from Rig-Veda, Britten’s Ser- 
enade, Op. 31, and John Brown’s 
Song, by Robert Delaney, were the 
larger works in the festival’s final 
concert, which was devoted to choral 
music. 
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Erno Balogh, pianist, chooses the 
cherry blossoms on the Capitol lawn 
as a background during his recent 
visit to Washington 


Reah Sadowsky in front of the 
Degallado Theater in Guadalajara, 





Mexico; with her are Juan Mier, 
treasurer of the Guadalajara Sym- 
phony, and Leslie Hodge, its con- 
ductor—after the rehearsal for a 
concert at which Miss Sadowsky 
played two concertos 





Gerald and Wilfred Beal, 
twin duo-violinists, are pho- 
tographed with William 
Steinberg on the occasion of 
their debut with the Buffalo 
Phithermonic 


Peabody School Holds 
Graduation Ceremony 


Walter Hautzig, pianist, pauses dur- 
ing his recent tour of Scandinavia 
to pay a visit to the home of Edvard 

Grieg in Troldhaugen, Norway 
ance May 27 by the Peabody Conser- 
vatory Orchestra conducted by Ilya 
Schkolnik, assistant conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony; two recitals by 
candidates coming up for diplomas, 
Seymour Fink, pianist, May 24, and 
William Watkins, organist, May 25; 
exhibition recitals by advanced stu- 
dents and exercises on June 1 at which 
the graduating students received their 


BALTIMORE—Closing activities at the 
Peabody Conservatory included two 
performances by the Opera Class un- 
der the direction of Dr. Ernest Lert, 
on April 23 and 24, two performances 
of the Peabody Chorus under [for 
Jones, on May 21 and 22; a perform- 
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Grace Leadenham Austin, composer, 
enjoys the Palm Beach, Fla., sun- 
shine before her return to New York 









Horace Britt, 

James Levy, violinist, on the 

campus of the University of 

Texas, where they have served 

as guest professors for the 
past two years 


cellist, and 





certificates, diplomas and degrees. 
John Erskine gave the commencement 
address. The artists scheduled on the 
summer school series at Peabody are: 
Austin Conradi, pianist, July 11; Mar- 
garet Aué, cellist, July 18; Richard 
Ross, organist, July 25, and Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, August 1. 





Coast Academy Engages 
Schonberg and Milhaud 


SANTA BarparRa, CAL.—The Music 
Academy of the West has engaged 
Arnold Schénberg, as a member of the 
resident faculty; Darius Milhaud, as 
honorary director and lecturer; and 
Roy Harris and George Antheil, as 
lecturers, for its eight-week summer 
session, which was to begin July 12. 
In addition to his teaching, Schén- 
berg will give a series of six lectures 
for both regular and special students. 
Members of the faculty participating 
in the eight Festival Concerts from 
July 13 to Aug. 31 include Mr. Mil- 
haud and Mr. Antheil, Richard Bon- 
elli, baritone, Rosalyn Tureck, pian- 
ist, and the Griller String Quartet. 





Yale Summer School 
Opens in Norfolk 

New Haven.—The eighth season of 
the Norfolk Music School of Yale 
University opened June 28 on the 
Stoeckel estate in Norfolk, Conn. The 
six weeks course includes lectures by 
the director of the school, Bruce Si- 
monds, who is dean of the Yale 
School of Music, group singing, indi- 
vidual lessons in piano, violin, cello, 
organ and singing, and classes in mu- 
sicianship, school music, choral con- 
ducting and diction. 

Hugo Kortschak will conduct the 
student orchestra; the student cham- 


Queena Mario, teacher of voice, en- 

joys the cool breezes of the Carib- 

bean during her recent vacation in 
Bermuda 





Agata Borzi, soprano, who has 

been filling extensive operatic 

engagements in Italy, enjoys a 
stroll in Milan 


HNN 


ber music groups will be under the 
direction of George Brown; Marshall 
Bartholomew will have charge of the 
department of singing, and Luther 
Noss will direct the chorus. Others 
on the faculty will be Virginia French 
Mackie, Arthur Bartlett Hague and 
Sydney Thompson. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Plays in San Francisco 


San Francisco. — Not even the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in its recent 
set of two concerts was able to draw 
a capacity audience in this tail end of 
the season. Sponsored by, the Columbia 
Recording Company, the orchestra, 
under Eugene Ormandy, played works 
by Hanson, Brahms, Prokofieff, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Stravinsky and 
Weber. 

A recital was given by Florence 
Quartararo, who did not sing so well 
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AT OJAI 
FESTIVAL IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Lotte Lehmann with 

Martial Singher 

(left) and Paul Ulan- 

owsky, accompanist. 

Right, Thor Johnson, 

conductor, talks with 
a visitor. 


as in her previous concert and opera 
appearances—perhaps due to the re- 
cent indisposition which had caused 
her concert to be postponed from 
April. It was good news to hear from 
the soprano that she is taking some 
time off to do nothing but study. Her 
potentialities are too great to endanger 
her career through careless singing 
and the uneven vocal line which dis- 
tressed sensitive ears during her re- 
cent song program. But one was 
grateful to her for a fresh choice of 
arias, for she featured excerpts from 
La Wally, Adriana Lecouvreur and 
Semiramide instead of the usual 
hackneyed arias most opera singers 
choose to program. She was accom- 
panied by Vladimir Brenner. 

The San Francisco Municipal Cho- 
rus presented Honegger’s King David 
at the Temple Emanu-El, with Dor- 
othy Warenskjold, soprano, Velma 
Lou King, contralto, and Paul Walti, 
tenor, as soloists and Cantor Reuben 
R. Rinder as narrator, An organ and 
two pianos proved inadequate substi- 
tutes for an orchestra, but the choral 
and solo work was well done and it 
seemed twice a pity that the originally 
scheduled performance with the San 
Francisco Symphony got lost by the 
wayside in the season’s Art Commis- 
sion series. 

A second performance by Marais 
and Miranda of their African Veld 
and other Folk Songs ‘and the debut 
of Leonard MacSwayne, pianist, were 
the only recitals in early June. 

The only sold-out house was that 
for Artur Rubinstein’s recent  all- 
Chopin program. Other recitals were 
given by Maryla Jonas, Yehudi 
Menuhin, John Charles Thomas, and 
Everett Fritzberg, Patricia Benkman, 
Maria Miyamoto and Marvin Scott, 
pianists. 

Among the chamber events were 
performances by the San Francisco 
Quartet of Piston’s Quartet No. 1 and 
works by Beethoven and Mozart; the 
Music Lover's Society, of Halsey 
Stevens’ Sonatina for flute and piano; 
the Berkely Chamber Singers, Iva 
Dee Hiatt, of two movements from an 
unpublished Stravinsky Mass; and the 
debut of the Noera Trio—Richard 
Noera, pianist, Stanley Plummer, vio- 
linist, and Stephen Carey, cellist. 
Dorothy Pasmore, cellist, and Edith 
Hokanson, soprano, were soloists 
with the Swedish Singing Society at 
its annual spring recital. 


Marjory M. FISHER 





Artists Announced 
For Peabody Recitals 


BaLTIMorE—Reginald Stewart has 
announced the following list of artists 
for the Friday afternoon recital series 
at the Peabody Conservatory for the 
coming season: Pierre Bernac and 
Francois Poulenc, Sylvia Zaremba, 
Eva Likova, Vronsky and Babin, Italo 
Tajo, the Trapp Family Singers, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Ida Krehm, Cloe 
Elmo, Rudolf Firkusny, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, and Jacques Thibaud. 

mH. KB. 





Los Angeles Season 
Comes to a Close 


Los ANGELES.—Two concerts’ by 


the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy’s direction were the 
major events of the waning season. 
The orchestra was not heard to best 
advantage when it played in the huge 
Shrine Auditorium on May 18. The 
program was made up of Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony, Brahms’ Fourth 
and Rachmaninofft's Second Concerto 
with Artur Rubinstein as __ soloist. 
However, the unique qualities of this 
superb organization were displayed at 
their best in the Pasadena concert 
May 19, when the program consisted 
of Ormandy’s transcription of the 
Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
the Franck Symphony, Debussy’s Af- 
ternoon of a Faun, and the suite from 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 

Other musical events of the month 
included a piano recital by Jakob 
Gimpel, an orchestral concert con 
ducted by nine-year-old Ferruccio 
3urco, and a performance of Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci by a 
mixed cast of Negro and white sing- 
ers. There were choral concerts by 
the Women’s Chorus of the University 
of Oslo and the Pomona College 
Men’s Glee Club. Evelyn Baker, so- 
prano, and Adrienne Alert, pianist, 
were heard in joint recital. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
. . 
Festival Given 
° 
At Mills College 

OAKLAND, CAL.— Mills College cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of its concert hall with a 
three day music festival. Among the 
participants were the Walden String 
Quartet, playing works by Boccherini, 
Haydn and Beethoven; the Berkeley 
Chamber Singers, in a program of 
early and contemporary music, in- 
cluding the west coast premiere of 
two movements from an unpublished 
mass by Stravinsky; the Alma Trio, 
and Egon Petri. Tributes were paid 
to Aurelia Reinhardt, late president 
of the college, and Elisabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. Dean Luther Marchant was 
the recipient of the Coolidge Chamber 
Music Medal. 

Soloists in the final two concerts of 
the Oakland Symphony’s 14th season 
were Lillian Moeller, soprano, Ray- 
mond Duste, oboist, and Desire 
Ligeti, baritone. Orley See conducted 
works by Tchaikovsky, Wayne Bar- 
low, Wagner and Verdi. The Unruh 
Philharmonic Chorus, David Unruh, 
director, presented Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, with Marsden Argall, Maryln 
Seymour, Margaret Jones and Ray- 
mond Hammons as soloists. A. F. 





Conducting Classes to 
Be Held Under Monteux 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, will hold a 
conducting class at his summer estate 
in Hancock, Maine, during August. 
The curriculum will include a com- 
plete Beethoven cycle of symphonies, 


concertos and overtures. Applicants 
should communicate with Joseph Ba- 
roné, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Cleveland Institute Gives 
Pierné Choral Work 


CLEVELAND.— A performance of 
Pierné’s The Children’s Crusade was 
given in Severance Hall under the 
baton of Beryl Rubinstein, director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
on March 24. The _ performance 
was for the benefit of the institute's 
scholarship fund. The solo parts 
were taken by Shirley Russell, Mil- 
dren Mueller, Emanuel Rosenberg, 
Marjorie Knoll, Edmonde Hurshell, 
Raymond Wolansky, Phyllis Braun, 
Eleanor Pudill and Faith Moes. 
Constantine Callinicos Plays 
In Mexico 

Constantine Callinicos, pianist, end- 
ed a busy season of 54 appearances, 
including several recitals, with eight 
dates in Mexico as the accompanist 
of Rose Bampton. He is scheduled to 
appear with Dorothy Kirsten and 
Mario Lanza in San Rafael, Cal., on 
June 27. 








Glyndebourne Opera Director 


To Teach at Southern California 

Los AnGreLEs—Carl Ebert, artistic 
director, Glydebourne Opera Com- 
pany, in England, has been appointed 
visiting professor and head of a new 
department of opera at the University 
of California, starting Sept. 1. 
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Hindemith Choral Works 
Issued in Piano Score 


HINDEMITH’s Requiem 

“for those we love,” a_ setting 
of Walt Whitman’s threnody for 
Abraham Lincoln, When lilacs last 
in the door-yard bloom’d, had _ its 
world premiere in New York at a 
dramatically appropriate moment on 
May 14, 1946. The recent death of 
another great president, the shadow 
of the war and the awareness of suf- 
fering on every side were vivid in lis- 
tener's minds, and the work had an 
overwhelming effect upon the audi- 
ence. It was superbly sung by Robert 
Shaw’s Collegiate Chorale, which had 
commissioned it. 

The requiem, originally conceived 
for mezzo-soprano and baritone soli, 
chorus and orchestra, is now issued by 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
with the orchestral accompaniment. In 
piano score. A re-examination of it 
only confirms the original impression 
that it is a masterpiece, fully worthy 
of Whitman’s great poem, and a rare 
instance of the ability of the creative 
temperament to adapt itself to entirely 
new surroundings. For Mr. Hinde- 
mith, the creator of Mathis der Maler 
and Neues vom Tage, a European of 
Europeans and the bearer of centuries- 
old traditions, is the last person in the 
world one would pick as a sympa- 
thetic setter of Whitman. Yet he has 
captured the largeness, the freedom 
and compassion of the poem as well as 
its majesty. There are few living 
composers who could match the pro- 
fundity and absolute integrity of this 
music. 

The work is divided into 11 sec- 
tions, ending quietly on the poignant 
phrases, “When lilacs last in the door- 
yard bloom’d” and “There in the fra- 
grant pines and the cedars dusk and 
dim,” which die out over the same 
mysterious C sharp with which the 
composition opens. This introduction, 
built over a pedal point extending 
more than 50 measures, is a master 
stroke. A brief baritone solo leads 
into a beautifullv-woven choral elab- 
oration of the anostrophe to the “great 
star disappeared.” Here, as through- 
out the requiem, one can only marvel 
at Mr. Hindemith’s contrapuntal skill, 
which, like that of Bach, has become 
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so much a part of second nature that 
it is always an aid and not a barrier 
to emotional expression. The solo 
passages do not have quite the soar- 
ing freedom of the choral episodes but 
they maintain the mood and movement 
even when they seem a little forced. 

Perhaps the crown of the work is 
the Death Carol, set for four-part 
chorus. Here the wonderful contra- 
puntal tensions and harmonic colorings 
are forgotten in the spell which is cast 
by the flawless blending of words and 
music. Jhis passage is a master les- 
son in how to write for chorus, apart 
from its emotional power. To mention 
only one example, the clash between 
the sopranos and tenors at the out- 
burst, “Prais’d be the fathomless uni- 
verse,” is one of those inspirations 
which seem simple after the event but 
which occur only to great composers. 
And for sheer skill in writing what 
could surpass the epilogue in the 10th 
section, To the tally of my soul, in 
which the orchestra continues its im- 
petuous dialogue while an army bugle 
plays taps off stage, as a sort of cantus 
firmus? No one who hears the work 
for the first time can ever forget the 
uncanny effect of this passage. 

Here, then, we have a superb work 
by a modern composer for chorus and 
orchestra, as timely as anything could 
be and set to one of our greatest 
poems. Let all conductors, sponsors 
and directors who complain persist- 
ently of the shortage of good new 
music kindly take heed! , Ss 


Reviews in Brief 


Apparebit Repentina Dies, for 
mixed chorus and brass instruments, 
by Paul Hindemith, Schott & Co., 
Ltd. This vigorous work was com- 
posed for the Harvard Symposium on 
Music Criticism held in May, 1947. 
The music is set to a Latin poem writ- 
ten before 700 and evokes the dramatic 
imagery of the day of last judgment 
in vivid fashion. It is not the most 
eloquent or inspired work of which 
Mr. Hindemith is capable, but it re- 
veals the hand of a master. Especially 
striking is the dramatic contrast be- 
tween the brasses and the choral out- 


bursts. Needless to say, the contra- 
puntal development is handled with 
deceptive ease. >. 


For Two Pianos 





Interesting Material 
For Duo Pianists 


[FDVO-PIANISTS in search of new 
concert material will welcome 
Pierre Luboshutz’s transcription of 
Beethoven’s Seven Variations on Mo- 
zart’s Bei Mannern Welche Liebe 
Fithlen from The Magic Flute, origi- 
nally for cello and piano. It is pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro. The 
variations, first issued in 1802, are 
wonderfully vigorous and contrapun- 
tally inventive. Like much of Bee- 
thoven’s music for solo strings and 
piano, they transcribe well for piano 
alone. Mr. Luboshutz has displayed 
exemplary respect in this version and 
has provided fingerings for the in- 
tricate melodic figurations. 

From the Oxford University Press 
(New York, Carl Fischer) comes an 
arrangement by Arthur Baynon of 
Beethoven’s Bagatelle in G minor, 
from Op. 119, in the Anglo-French 
Series of Easier Two Piano Pieces. 
It is admirably suited for student use. 
The Oxford Press also issues a Min- 
iature Suite by Neil Barkla and a 
piece by Denis Capes called Mary 
Mary Quite Contrary, based upon the 
word-rhythm of the nursery rhyme. 

The Barkla suite is harmonically 
far-fetched and not easy to play but 
it is interesting. The slow movement, 
modal in coloring, is the most per- 
suasive. The Capes music is a 
charming bit of nonsense, which also 
will acquaint students with modern 
harmony. A Sarabande and Gavotte 
by Randall Brown come from Elkin 





Willi Reich 
Hindemith at a rehearsal 


& Co. Ltd. (New York, Galaxy 
Music Corporation). The pieces are 
easy to play, tastefully done and offer 
attractive teaching and student recital 
material. 


Reviews in Brief 


Carnival Suite for two pianos by 
Alexandre Tansman, Leeds Music 
Corporation. This suite, taken from 
the composer’s score for Julien Duvi- 
vier’s motion picture Flesh and Fan- 
tasy, is made up of three sections 
called Mardi Gras, Streets and Cake- 
walk. Despite its characteristic 
rhythmic piquancy and _ harmonic 
flavor it is commonplace and far too 
long. The musical material is intrin- 
sically trivial and Mr. Tansman has 
not developed it interestingly. With 
copious cuts, the suite could be effec- 
tive on popular programs. 


Sabre Dance from the Gayne 
Ballet by Aram Khachaturian, ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Pierre 


Luboshutz, Leeds Music Corporation. 
As was to be expected, Mr. Luboshutz 
has transcribed this musical béte noire 
in skillful fashion. 

Waltz from the motion picture 
Golden Mountains by Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, transcribed for two pianos by 
Pierre feadheme: Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. This music was written sev- 
eral years ago. It is superficial and 
owes what little melodic and harmonic 
charm it has to Tchaikovsky. It is not 
without popular appeal, however, and 
it is well arranged. 

Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 10, by 
Serge Prokofieff, reduction for two 
pianos, edited with special annotations 
by Gyorgy Sandor, Leeds Music 
Corporation. 

Tambourin Chinois by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, arranged for two pianos by Leila 
Fletcher, Charles Foley, New York. 

S 


For Piano 


Prokofieff Piano Sonatas 

Issued in New Editions 

. I * WO of the piano sonatas of Serge 
Prokofieff have recently been re- 

published in new editions by American 

houses. From the Russian-American 





Music Publishers, Inc., comes an edi- 
tion of the Third Sonata (Based on 
Old Sketches), Op. 28, provided with 
analysis, fingering and pedalling by 
Vladimir Padwa. This vigorous sonata 
in one movement has been winning its 
way in the concert repertoire in re- 
cent seasons. Mr. Padwa’s notes and 
fingerings should help students in 
tackling this technically formidable 
but musically accessible work. 

Leeds Music Corporation issues the 
Fourth Sonata in C Minor (From Old 
Notebooks) in an edition with special 
annotations by Erno Balogh. This 
sonata, like the third worked up from 
sketches dating back to 1907, is 
developed in three contrasting move- 
ments. Both of these early works, 
composed in 1917, are very different 
from the later and more purely vir- 
tuosic sonatas. Young pianists might 
well begin their Prokofieff indoctrina- 
tion with them. ae 


Reviews in Brief 

Perpetual Motion, Op. 11, by Paga- 
nini, transcribed for piano by Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, Carl Fischer, Inc. This 
brilliant little study for the violin 
makes an equally usable piano etude. 
Miss Tureck has supplied the finger- 
ing. 

Aria from Toccata No. 2 and Min- 
uetto from Toccata No. 4 by Scar- 
latti, transcribed by Rosalyn Tureck, 
Carl Fischer. Two grave and lovely 
brief pieces, tastefully arranged. 

Capriccio On the Departure of a 
Beloved Brother by J. S. Bach, edited 
with a new preface by James Fris- 
kin, J. Fischer & Bro. 

Bach Organ Preludes transcribed 
for piano by Johana and Roy Harris, 
Mills Music, Inc. This collection 
contains five preludes simply arranged. 
Useful for teaching purposes. 

Short Organ Preludes and Fugues 
by J. S. Bach, transcribed by Dmitri 
Kabalevsky, Leeds Music Corpora- 
tion. Straightforward arrangements 
of relatively unfamiliar music. 

Second Sonata, Op. 174, by Alex- 
andre Gretchaninoff, Axelrod Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

Kaleidoscope by Miklos Rozsa, 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. A 
suite of six pieces, March, Zingara, 
Musette, Berceuse, Chinese Carillon 
and Burlesque, issued separately. 
Superficial but cleverly written pieces 
which are usahle for teaching pur- 
poses because of the technical chal- 
lenges which they offer. The last two 
are perhaps the most original and 
attractive. 

Preludes in G and in C by Purcell 
arranged by Bartok, Delkas. Superb 
music, interestingly transcribed in 
concert style. 

Introduction and Toccata by Dred- 
erick Jacobi, Axelrod Publications, 


Inc. A conventional piece in neo- 
classic style. ‘ 
The Sacred Hour at the Piano, 


compiled, edited and arranged by Ruth 
Barrett Arno, Carl Fischer, Inc. A 
miscellaneous’ collection of music 
from Byrd to Scriabin not having a 
very specific relation to the title in 
many cases but useful to teachers as 
well as to the amateur pianist. 
Plenitude, Nocturne by J. E. Pe- 
dreira, Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. A sweet and mournful little 
piece of conventional harmonic cast. 
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OPERA ARIAS BY POLYNA STOSKA— 
Strauss: Aria of the Composer, Sein wir 
wieder gut, from Ariadne auf Naxos; 
Korngold: Marietta's Song of the Lute, 
from Die Tote Stadt; Weber: Scene and 
aria, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer, from 
Der Freischiitz. Polyna Stoska, soprano; 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, Max 
Rudolf conducting. (Columbia MX 294, 
2 discs.) 


Polyna Stoska’s second appearance 
on records confirms the impression 
her singing often gave at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last year, that 
her tone has lost some of its warmth 
and luster since she committed it to 


wax in Kurt Weill’s Street Scene 
rather more than a year ago. Signs 
of strain not infrequently appear 


in the upper register, and in general 
the voice sounds a little tired. In- 
terpretatively the excerpt from Ari- 
adne auf Naxos is the best. The air 
from Die Tote Stadt, an opera Miss 
Stoska has not sung, sounds a little 
studied and careful, and her dealings 
with the great Freischiitz scene, 
while serious and well intentioned, 
cannot compare with the memorable 
performance on records (now no 
longer available) by Tiana Lemnitz. 
ca 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto, E minor, 
Op. 64, for violin and orchestra. Mischa 
Elman, violinist; Chicago Symphony, 
Désiré Defauw, conductor. MENDELS- 
SOHN: Song Without Words, Op. 62, 
No. | (May Breezes). Mischa Elman, 
violinist; Wolfgang Rosé, pianist. (RCA 
Victor DM 1196, 8 discs.) 


Before concluding his four-year 
term as musical director of the Chi- 
cago Symphony in the spring of 1947, 
Mr. Defauw joined with Mr. Elman 
in a mutual effort which shows both 
conductor and violinist in the best 
light. The orchestra provides a sen- 
sitive accompaniment without sacrific- 
ing its own vigor and integrity. Mr. 
Elman displays not only his familiar 
rich tone but also a gratifying musi- 
cianliness, presenting the slow move- 
ment without sentimentality, and 
choosing a controlled tempo for the 
finale which makes sense musically, and 
which should be observed by the host 
of younger artists who always play 
the movement too fast. The record- 
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ing is felicitous mechanically as well 
as artistically, and may be taken in 
all regards as a definitive pronounce- 
ment upon the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
On the odd side one of the Songs 
Without Words gives Mr. Elman a 
chance to be more personal about the 
advertisement of his tone, which is 
still as beautiful as any in the world. 
t.. & 
SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, and the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. (Columbia 
MMV-734, 4 discs.) : 


Rudolf Serkin has more than once 
made it clear that he ranks hich 
among the chosen interpreters of the 
Schumann Concerto. True, other 
pianists have given a more romantic 
account of. the lovely work, but few 
have surpassed Mr. Serkin in artistic 
taste, sterling musicianship and pro- 
digious vitality. If the present per- 
formance is by no means an un- 
mitigated pleasure the reason seems 
to lie chiefly in the recording, which 
is noisy and crude and causes the 
piano to sound like the proverbial tin 
pan. The accompaniment provided by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy, makes a disaffect- 
ing background. Only the adorable 
cello melody in the Intermezzo diffuses 
something of its known charm. 


2.2 





BACH: Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Toccata in F major; Fugue in F major; 
Toccata with two Fugues in E major. 
Carl Weinrich, organist. (Musicraft 36, 
4 discs.) 


Mr. Weinrich plays these works on 
the “Praetorius” Organ of the West- 
minster Choir College of Princeton, 
N. J. This was built after a study 
of 17th century organs and writings, 
especially the Syntagma Musicum by 
Praetorius, published in 1619, which 
describes organs of the time and prin- 
ciples of construction. The “bright, 
varied mixture of sharply contrasting 
colors” claimed for this instrument in 
the program notes are clearly appar- 
ent in the recording. It is a delight 
to hear the lines of Bach’s polyphony 
without the overrich mixtures and 
smearings of the romantic organ of a 
later age. Unfortunately, Mr. Wein- 
rich’s performances are rhythmically 
lifeless and surprisingly pedestrian. 
He has played this music far more 
persuasively on other occasions. But 
the charm of the instrument offsets 
the disappointment in the stiffness of 
his interpretations. ms BD. 
RAVEL: Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand. Robert Casadesus, pianist, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. (Columbia MX-288, 
2 discs.) 


This brilliant and ingeniously scored 
work has presented a formidable chal- 
lenge to Columbia’s recording engi- 
neers, which they have met on the 
whole satisfactorily, At times the or- 
chestra overshadows the piano, but 
Mr. Casadesus plays the solo part 
superbly. His performance captures 
the outbursts of savage power in the 
music as well as its surface bravura. 
Mr. Ormandy provides a lavish, if 
rhythmically somewhat loose accom- 
paniment. RK. 3 





OPERATIC ARIAS BY FERRUCCIO 
TAGLIAVINI — Donizetti: Una furtiva 
lagrima, from L'Elisir d'Amore; Meyer- 
beer: O Paradiso, from L'Africana; Verdi: 
Parmi veder le lagrime, from Rigoletto; 
Cilea: Lamento di Federico, from 
L'Arlesiana. Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor; 
RCA Victor Orchestra, Antal Dorati con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor MO 1191, 2 discs.) 


Mr. Tagliavini’s admirers will have 
no fault to find with RCA Victor’s 
first presentation of the popular tenor. 
Thanks to the miracles of electricity, 
his voice often sounds larger than it 
really is. But Mr. Tagliavini is wise 


enough also to provide many examples 
of his admirably controlled pianissimo. 
The aria from L’Elisir d’Amore is the 
most blandishing of the group, and 
is an example of genuinely beautiful 
singing, even if it does not efface 
memories of Schipa and Gigli. It 
would have been easy to do without 
the selection from Cilea’s L’Arlesiana, 
a piece of hack writing; but perhaps 
Mr. Tagliavini hopes to win for the 
opera in this country the favor it still, 
bewilderingly enough, continues to 
enjoy in Italy. oR 


STRAUSS: Ein Heldenleben. Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor. 
(Columbia MM 748, 5 discs.) 


It is unfortunate that Fritz Reiner 
did not choose to give us a great 
performance of Ein Heldenleben in- 
stead of a good one. The love scene, 
the passage of reminiscences from 
earlier works, and the preliminary 
pages before the corla settles into its 
final elegiac sweep all indicate the con- 
ductor’s special perception of Strauss’ 
moods. But the opening of the ex- 
position is hurried and rigid; some- 
thing of the needful dry humor is 
missing in the passages depicting the 
critics; the theme initiated by the 
trumpet (The Hero’s Mission of 
Peace) is not allowed to build up to 
the proper oratorical breadth; and the 
truly inspired final measures are 
treated factually and without sugges- 
tion of sublimity. On the technical 
side the achievement is variable. 
While the balance is often good and 
the texture clear, certain parts—not- 
ably the battle scene—should not have 
been allowed to pass inspection in 
their present turbulent state. C. S. 


SCHUMANN: Scenes 
Maryla Jonas, pianist. 
290, 2 discs.) 


of Childhood. 
(Columbia MX- 


Neither Columbia nor Maryla Jonas 
has much reason to be proud of this 
Kinderscenen album. Miss Jonas quite 
lacks the tenderness, poetry and psy- 
chological sense these pieces presup- 
pose in their interpreter. There is 
little variety of color in the perform- 
ance, no imaginative charm and a 
good deal of rigidity, The fast move- 
ments are often too fast, the slow ones 
too slow, the Traumerei, for instance, 
being unmercifully dragged. And even 
if the artist showed more sensitive- 
ness and sympathy in her approach, 
Columbia’s recording, which ranks 
with the poorest of the company’s re- 
cent pianistic exploits, would go far 
to futilize her efforts. re 





Moulin 


BRERETON COMES HOME 


Robert Brereton, San Francisco pianist, 

with Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 

San Francisco Symphony, after a per- 

formance of Beethoven's Third Concerto 
in his home town 


Cleveland Institute 
Holds 23rd Commencement 
CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music held its 23rd com- 
mencement the evening of June 10. 
Taking part in the musical program 
were John Kuczmarski, Eleanor 
Pudil, Andrew Rusiniak, Ivan Licht, 
Millicent Goldstein, Claude Pedicord 
and Teresa Testa. Degrees of Mus. 
B. were awarded to D. Jane Birnn, 
Joseph Firszt, Miss Goldstein, Mr. 
Kuszmarski, Mr. Licht, Mr. Pedicord, 
Miss Pudil, Mr. Rusiniak, Robert D. 
Steinberger, and Miss Testa. A De- 
gree of Master of Music was awarded 
to Paul L. Newell. 





Bohuslay Martinu Appointed 
To Princeton Faculty 

Princeton, N. J.—Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, distinguished Czech composer, 
has been appointed visiting professor 
in composition at Princeton Univer- 
sity for the year 1948-49. Mr. Mar- 
tinu, who has just signed a long term 
exclusive contract with Boosey and 
Hawkes, returned to Europe on June 
22 for a three-month stay in France, 
where he lived for many years before 
coming to the United States in 1941. 
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Our Musicat Heritace. A_ Short 
History of World Music. by Curt 
Sachs. 400 pp. New York. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1948. $5. 


This volume is really far” more im- 
portant than its title indicates. In- 
numerable books purporting to be 
“short histories” of music have clut- 
tered library shelves for years. Curt 
Sachs’ present work is a horse of an- 
other color. Probably its distinguished 
author considers it little more than a 
by-product of his bigger musicological 
achievements, All the same, it fills a 
very definite educational need—and it 
does so with a simplicity and a deft- 
ness rarely met with in the writings 
of scholars. 

Our Musical Heritage is, in effect, 
a short outline of musical history in- 
tended for the use of students and 


he mentions a few points in which 
this one differs from the many college 
textbooks. It gives fairly equal’ space 
to all the phases of musical develop- 
ment, whether or not they belong to 
the pitifully restricted repertoire of 
our concert and home music; it avoids 
the somewhat cheap, misleading and 
primitiv e method of focusing the read- 
er’s attention on the names of com- 
posers and other personalities and 
tries to give him an idea of the essen- 
tial trends of thought and style. To 
this end, care has been taken to re- 
strict the number of names and bio 
graphical details as much as possible. 
Instead, characteristic changes in 
musical language, life and perform- 
ance; in form, notation, printing and 
the construction of instruments have 
been treated much more extensively 
than in other textbooks. 

His method, in_ short, departs 
widely from the conventional processes 
of musical historians, And it is be- 
cause he has so masterfully worked 
out and illustrated in his Common- 
wealth of Arts the principles of 
change between one category and an- 
other that he is able to employ the 
method here. This 400 page book is a 


laymen. For the greater part it is 
amazingly free from technicalities and 
biographical baggage. Only a profound 
scholar who was at the same time a 
master of simplification and condensa- 
tion could have written it. Indeed, it subjects as primitive music, the music 
is difficult to recall another book of the Orientals, of the ancient 
which achieves the same end with any- Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, of the first 
thing like the same economy. If the millenium A. D.—are perhaps the most 
author seems here and there to have engrossing parts of the book even if 
stooped to the mental level of the they cannot set such music living be- 
aforesaid layman it is only the better fore us. Inevitably Professor Sachs 
to raise him to a higher plane of has now and then to concern himself 
understanding. “To write a new his- with theoretical matters like “cents” 
tory of music”, maintains Professor and “heptads”’—things apt to weary 
Sachs in a brief preface, “is justified non-specialists. But there is no law 
only if the new history differs essen- to forbid the reader skipping these 
tially from all its predecessors.” And rather trying pages. 


model of compactness. Singularly 
enough, the first half of the volume— 
notably the parts dealing with such 
troublesome and largely speculative 
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Except for a few scale passages 
there are no musical examples in Our 
Musical Heritage. Instead, the author 
refers frequently and suggestively to 
various recordings, among them the 
Anthologie Sonore. It cannot be 
claimed that the book is wholly free 
from slips and inaccuracies. Some 
things, like the reference to Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterleben’” instead of 
“Dichterliebe,” are obviously faults 
of proof-reading. However, there are 
other flyspecks; Liszt was born in 
Raiding, not in Sopron; Schubert’s 
Esterhazys were not the same as 
Haydn's; -Hindemith’s opera, Mathis 
der Maler, was very definitely per- 
formed in Zurich, though Sachs says 
“little or never” (whatever that may 
mean); while Verdi’s Il Trovatore 
was based not on a play by Lope de 
Vega but on Gutierrez’s El Trovador. 

None the less, Our Musical Heri- 
tage must be saluted as a masterpiece. 


H. F 


An ANALYSIS OF VIOLIN PRACTICE, 
by Louis J. Bostelmann. 78 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Oliver Ditson Co., 1947. 
$1.25. 


The basic principle which Mr. Bos- 
telmann elaborates in this short book 
is the application of thought to the 
difficulties of violin study. He does 
not champion any specific school of 
bowing, left-hand technique, or in- 
terpretative approach, nor dwell at 
great length upon the physiological 
structure of those parts of the human 
body concerned in_ violin playing. 
Neither does he regard violin study 
as a strictly intellectual problem to be 
solved by the unaided reason, but de- 
scribes it as a dual process, a duality 
of “mental” and “practical” elements, 
with reason or logic always the con- 
trolling factor. 

The book is not directed to the 
gifted few who show a pronounced 
genius for violin playing from child- 
hood on, but rather to older students 
who have foundered on their own 
mistakes through poor teaching or a 
lack of any teaching at all, or through 
a haphazard approach based on a 
vague emotional urge rather than 
logic. To these, the book should be 
useful, particularly in those sections 
devoted to the “practical” problems of 
posture, bowing, intonation, rhythm, 
and the like. G. 


RALPH MORSE BROWN, The Singing 
Voice. 167 Pages. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

This work contains nuggets of wis- 
dom and also some statements that 
are hard to swallow. It is hard to 
believe that Caruso, who sang su- 
perbly in spite of the tightest throat 
ever heard, especially in his top tones, 
said that: “Americans think too much 
of high resonance . . . and an open 
throat.” Hi. 


BERNARD KWARTIN, Fundamentals of 
Voice Art, Including the Theory of 
Tone Focus and Organization of Vocal 
Instruction. 178 Pages. Russian-Amer- 
ican Music Publishers, Inc., New York. 


Mr. Kwartin has had much ex- 
perience and writes with authority 
though not invariably with discretion. 
The number of registers in the voice 
which he recognizes is staggering. 
Best results will be reached with his 
book when it is used by a person who 
thoroughly understands his technical 
method of analysis and approach to 
the subject. 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE, The Secret, 
Vocal Feelings and Reactions, and the 
Tree of Voice, Its Orderly Growth, A 
Mental Classification. 210 Pages. Mea- 
dor Publishing Company, Boston. 
This book makes frequent excur- 

sions into the psychic which will be 

beyond the comprehension of the or- 
dinary student, whatever its intrinsic 
merits may be. 


Balasz Begins Tenure 
In Wichita Falls 


WicHITA FALLs, TEx.—The newly 
organized Wichita Falls Symphony 
made its first appearance May 9. The 
orchestra was formed three months 
before under the 
musical _ direc- 
tion of Frederic 
Balasz, head of 
the instrumental 
department of 
Hardin College. 

The initial 
program of the 
90-piece orches- 
tra included 
Schubert’s Un- 
finished S ym- 
phony, Strauss’ 
Blue Danube 
Waltz, and 
Berlioz’ Ra- 
koczy March. The Dies Irae and 
Sanctus from Verdi’s Requiem were 
presented with a chorus and soloists 
from North Texas Teachers College. 

Mr. Balasz came to this country 
from Hungary in 1940. He has taught 
at the Philadelphia Musical Academy 
and has had compositions played by 
the Budapest String Quartet and the 
Rochester Philharmonic. 





Frederic Balasz 
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NIGHTS AT THE OPERA IN NEWARK'S MOSQUE THEATER 


In the picture at the left are Dorothy Kirsten as Violetta and Jan Peerce as Alfredo 

in La Traviata, marking the Griffith Music Foundation's Tenth Anniversary Opera 

Festival. At the right are Claramae Turner as Lola, Mario Berini as Turiddu, Regina 
Resnik as Santuzza, and Ivan Petroff as Alfio in Cavalleria Rusticana 


Vienna Welcomes Visitors 


(Continued from page 20) 


lack great, outstanding talents, save 
in one case—the violinist Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, who has developed in 
the last two years to such an extent 
that he can already be described as 
first class. He demonstrated this in a 
sonata program with the Swiss pian- 
ist, Aeschbacher, with whom he per- 
formed works by Handel, Schumann, 
Brahms and Hindemith, and also with 
a fine performance of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto. The most hopeful 
talents manifested by a number of 
young people still under 20 were dis- 
played by Friedrich Gulda, who was 
heard in a Beethoven concerto; Edith 
Bertschinger, in the Mendelssohn Vio- 
lin Concerto, and Anton Heiller (a 
successful young composer and con- 
ductor) in Hindemith’s Organ Con- 
certo. 

Naturally the Rusian criticism of 
several Soviet composers stirred up 
lively discussion here. The works of 
the composers most criticized are pre- 
cisely the ones which have enjoyed the 
greatest successes in concerts here. 
Khatchaturian is the favorite; his 
Piano Concerto was heard here twice 
within a short time. Hardly less great 
was the success of the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Shostakovich under the most 
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gifted young conductor we have heard, 
Jaroslac Krombholc, from Prague. 
Less interesting among newer Russian 
compositions was the suite, The 
Comedians, by Kabalevsky, and the 
cantata from Alexander Nevsky by 
Prokofieff, both given by Josef Krips. 

A Stravinsky evening at the Kon- 
zerthaus brought one of the few re- 
cent sold-out houses. Under the Swiss 
conductor, Paul Sacher, we _ heard 
L’Histoire du Soldat (with Harald 
Kreutzberg) and Les Noces. .We 
noted with pleasure that the effective- 
nes and vitality of this music, which 
has not been played here in years, 
remain almost unchanged. 

Two concerts by the Vienna Sym- 
phony in the Konzerthaus should be 
mentioned, less for the quality of the 
performances than for the interest of 
the programs. A Hungarian conductor, 
Janos Ferenscik, attempted Debussy’s 
La Mer and Respighi’s Fountains of 
Rome and acquainted us with Bartok’s 
Dance Suite. Another Hungarian con- 
ductor, Ladislaus Somogyi, conducted 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra for 
the first time here. 

One ornament of the Vienna Opera 
has always been Verdi’s Don Carlos, 
which was newly translated and car- 
ried out a number of years ago by 
Franz Werfel and Lothar Wallerstein. 
Under Karl Béhm and Wallerstein 
the work has again this year been pro- 
duced in this same version. In the 
leading roles were Endre  Koreh, 
Hilde Konetzni, Alfred Jerger, Karl 
Friedrich and Elisabeth Hongen. 

The most modern opera heard this 
season was Janacek’s Jenufa. Its 
music sounds as new and as “ad- 
vanced” as on that day in 1916 when 
the. opera was first performed in 
Prague. It was produced with Vien- 
nese singers, and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic co-operated. The staging and 
production were in the hands of guests 
from Prague. L. Mandaus created a 
very vital and diversified modern stag- 
ing and Karel Svolinsky designed col- 
orful and _ nationalistically stylized 
stage pictures and costumes. The de- 
cisive role in this gripping perform- 


ance was in the hands of 
Krombholc. 

Nor was operetta forgotten. Johann 
Strauss’ Gypsy Baron had a new pro- 
duction at the Volksoper. Opinions 
varied as to its merits, Doubtless the 
production by Hubert Marischka was 
very spectacular and animated, though 
it sometimes skirted the borders of 
revue. The chief roles were assumed 
by Walter Hofermayer, Richard Eyb- 
ner, Laszlo Szemere, Alfred Jerger, 


Jaroslav 


Rols Schwaiger, Rosette Anday and 
Esther Rethy. Anton Paulik con- 
ducted. 


While the repertoire of the Vienna 
opera house was conservative, the 
provincial Austrian theater offered a 
fine example of progressive spirit. The 
Stadttheater of Linz offered, under 
its enterprising manager, Victor 
Pruscha, Krenek’s opera Das Leben 
des Orest, for the first time in 
Austria, after the work had been per- 
formed with success on a number of 
large European stages. The names of 
conductor, singers, producers were un- 
familiar but the performance merited 
recognition even if it did not reach 
Viennese levels. 

Linz surprised us a second time with 
a double, bill comprising two works 
heard for the first time in Austria. 


Toward the end of the first world war 
Max Reinhardt had commissioned the 
composer of the music for the Salz 
burg Everyman production to write a 
score based on themes by Mozart for 
a large ballet-pantomime built on a 
Chinese legend. This work was now 
given with the title of Die griine 
Flote, under the direction of the young 
conductor, Karl Randolf. The same 
conductor also produced the opera 
Samum, based on a play by Strind 
berg. The music was the work of 
Frederick Block, born in 1899 in 
Vienna. He emigrated to America in 
1939 and died there in 1945. The dra- 
matically exciting piece fills about 40 
minutes and holds the spectator spell- 
bound, Block’s music is inspired from 
the first to the last bar, and reminds 
one somewhat of Strauss’ Elektra. As 
in most modern operatic works one 
notices that the composer has been at 
pains to write “numbers,” but the 
work is not a mosaic that falls apart. 
It is really tragic that of the eight 
operas which the gifted Frederick 
Block composed in his short life only 
one has been performed, One hopes 
that the city of his birth will show 
itself more hospitable to his works 
now that he is dead. 
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Soloists Enliven Stadium Lists 


(Continued from page 7) 

vital, full-blooded and _ technically 
commanding account of the Violin 
Concerto, remarkable alike for the 
purity of his intonation, fullness of 
tone (swollen, it is true, by the in- 
flating amplifiers) and sharply defined 
rhythm. Though the concerto was 
the final number of the evening the 
crowd refused to disperse till the 
soloist had contributed three encores. 

Generous in scale and finished in 
detail was likewise Mr. Reiner’s treat- 
ment of the symphony, which is by no 
means the easiest Brahms master- 
piece to yield its poetic secrets under 
conditions of open-air music-making. 
But if some of the subtleties of the 
second and third movements may 
have escaped, the conductor effec- 
tually conveyed the heroic sweep and 
the drama of the two allegros. The 
reading as a whole was admirably 
proportioned, and Mr. Reiner’s confi- 
dent and dominating baton technique 
exercised its controlled mastery. The 
Academic Overture is, of course, no 
problem even under Stadium acous- 
tical conditions. H. F. P. 


William Kapell was the piano solo- 
ist on July 25, when the weather 
allowed the all-Russian program 
planned for the previous evening to 
be given. He played Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Concerto in memory of his 
teacher, the late Olga Samaroff Sto- 
kowski, and gave his fee to the fund 


established in her name to aid music 
students. Mr. Reiner conducted Ka- 
balevsky’s Colas Breugnon Overture, 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony be- 
sides providing the accompaniment for 
Mr. Kapell. 
N. 
Hail Morgan, Della Chiesa 

A night of lightsome music studded 
with operatic arias was the fare for 
9,500 on June 26, when Mac Morgan 
and Vivian Della Chiesa made their 
Stadium debuts and Paul Lavalle con- 
ducted. The radio leader opened the 
list with the Overture to Weber’s Der 
Freischtitz and later conducted the 
ubiquitous Sabre Dance (which he re- 
peated in lieu of an encore at the end 
of the program); an arrangement by 
Eric Siday of Irving Berlin tunes; the 
Scherzo, Nocturne and Wedding 
March from Mendelssohn’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; Don Gillis’ 
Symphony 5% (in Stadium premiere) 
and Ravel’s Bolero. 

Mr. Morgan immediately impressed 
with a big voice capably managed and 
artistically shaded in the Vision Fugi- 
tive from Massenet’s Hérodiade. An- 
other serious selection would have 
been welcome but the personable bari- 
tone turned to Herbert’s Thine Alone 
and, for an encore, Youmans’ Without 
a Song. 

Miss Della Chiesa sang in a supple 
and lustrously colored voice the Salce, 
salce from Verdi’s Otello and the Voi 
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che sapete from Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro. She gave as an extra You Are 
Free and then both singers were called 
back for many bows and sang two 
duets—Song of Love, from Blossom 
Time, and Love Me Tonight. Mr. 
Gillis’ gay excursion into symphonics 
(he is the producer for the NBC 
Symphony broadcasts as well as a 
composer) won marked favor from 
the audience. 
Q. E. 


The annual all-Gershwin program 
June 29 attracted a audience of 17,000, 
the highest attendance of the season 
thus far. Earl Wild, a newcomer in 
the list of pianists who have per- 
formed in these events, played the 
Concerto in F cleanly and perceptive- 
ly, but in the Rhapsody in Blue he 
seemed unable to summon sufficient 
power to sustain the driving climaxes. 
Todd Duncan, baritone, June Mc- 
Mechen, soprano, and the Eva Jessye 
Choir performed several excerpts 
from Porgy and Bess agreeably. An 
American in Paris and Strike Up the 
Band completed the program, which 
was again conducted by Alexander 
Smallens. 

A, .B. 


Despite an unexpected downpour, 
which drove the soloist and orchestra 
deep into the shell and most of the 
audience to shelter, Carl Stern and the 
orchestra under Alexander Smallens 
gave a spirited performance of the 
Dvorak Cello Concerto on June 30. 
The concert opened with Beethoven's 
First Symphony. Since the second half 
of the program was cancelled, tickets 
for this concert were honored the next 
evening. N.W. 


Cloe Elmo Makes Hit 


Italian Night brought out a crowd 
of 14,000 on July 1 and everybody had 
a good time with the type of music 
which goes well on hot summer nights. 
Alfredo Antonini made his Stadium 
debut and conducted with musicianship 
and finesse such popular items as the 
Overture to William Tell, the Rossini- 
Respighi La Boutique Fantasque, 
Charpentier’s Napoli (a little bit too 
much of a good thing), and the Sici- 
lian Vespers Overture. There were 
four soloists, all of whom the conduc- 
tor gave excellent support. Eva Li- 
kova (debut), Cloe Elmo (debut), 
Robert Weede and Jan Peerce sang 
solos and joined in the inevitable 
Quartet from Rigoletto. Excerpts 
from Pagliacci were also a feature, 
Mr. Weede singing the Prologue, Miss 
Likova the Ballatella and Mr. Peerce 
the Vesti la Giubba. 

Miss Elmo made the biggest hit of 


the evening with her opulent, well- 
trained and dramatically projected 
voice. Both her arias showed her to 
particular advantage—O mio Fernando 
from La Favorita and Stride la vampa 
from Il Trovatore. Her ejaculatory 
“ha-has!” in the quartet, seldom 
heard at all from other mezzos, came 
out so startlingly clear—she was right 
squarely in front of the microphone— 
that the audience could not refrain 
from echoing them. 

Mr. Weede also scored heavily with 
the audience, his big, mellifluous voice 
enhancing the Eri Tu and the Pagli- 
acci excerpt. Miss Likova has a bril- 
liant, even a hard, voice, but she mod- 
ified its edginess somewhat for Un bel 
di. Mr. Peerce sang with his usual 
full throatedness and style and was 
especially welcomed in M’Appari from 
Martha and La donna é mobile. a 

co. me. 


Leide Makes Debut 


Enrico Leide, founder and for 15 
years conductor of the Atlanta Sym- 
phony, made his Stadium debut July 


3 conducting an all-19th-century pro- 


gram. Mischa Elman was soloist in 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
the purely orchestral fare consisted of 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, the 
Overture to Rossini’s Semiramide, and 
Liszt’s Les Préludes. Mr. Leide’s long 
experience was evidenced by his thor- 
oughly competent direction of all the 
works presented, and Mr. Elman was 
in good form. The audience, number- 
ing some 17,000—including 100 dele- 
gates from Atlanta and the conductor’s 
mother, Mrs. Gemma Leide, 82, who 
made the trip from her native Naples 
especially for this occasion—was en- 
thusiastic. A. B 


Jeannette Ysaye 
Opens Studio 

Jeannette Ysaye, violinist and teach- 
er, widow of the late celebrated vio- 
linist, Eugene Ysaye, has announced 
the opening of a violin studio at 50 
E. 91 St., New York City. She plans 
to teach both summer and _ winter 
sessions. 





Graveure Appointed to 
Peabody Faculty 


BALTIMORE. — Louis Graveure has 
been engaged as instructor of voice at 
the Peabody Conservatory. He was 
formerly a member of the faculty of 
the Michigan State Institute of Music 
and Allied Arts. 
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Baldwin-Wallace Holds 
16th Annual Bach Festival 


Berea, Ounto—The 16th annual 
Baldwin-Wallace Bach Festival was 
held June 4 and 5, with the Saint John 
Passion as the major work performed. 
Vocal soloists included Mary Marting 
Pendell, Harold Haugh, and Philip 
McGregor—all familiar to Berea fes- 
tival audiences—and three newcomers, 
Pauline Pierce, Norman Green and 
Glenn Schnittke. All were heard to 
advantage, as was the Festival Chorus. 
The student orchestra was augmented 
by members of the Cleveland Orches- 
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Soloists at Baldwin 
Wallace Bach Festi- 
val. First row, Mary 
Marting Pendell, 
Glenn Schnittke and 
Pauline Pierce. Sec- 
ond row, Harold 
Haugh, Phillip Mac- 
Gregor and Norman 
Green. 


tra. Manette Baltz and Delbert Bes- 
wick furnished harpsichord accom- 
paniments. 

Harold W. Baltz conducted the 
Friday reading of the Saint John Pas- 
sion in a manner which satisfied both 
technically and spiritually. Two Sat- 
urday programs, devoted to cantatas 
continuing the Passion story, were 
directed by George Poinar, whose 
ett val te loaentsan Orchestra re- 


In the Sididihne 


Pupils of Gertrude H. Glesinger’s 
Workshop for Children’s Trained 
Voices were heard the afternoon of 
May 2, in Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. 
The music of the piece was from va- 
rious sources. Taking part were Mary 
and Shirley Singer, Carol Nusblatt, 
Sondra Slatkin, Diamante Bellantoni, 
Rena Ruthgeizer, Arlene Joseph, 
Marlene and Roslyn Nusblatt, Patri- 
cia Ruggiero, Mary Curley, Dorothy 
Kuhlbeck, Aida Sanchez, Marion 
Reinhard, Mary Ryan, Jeanne Ed- 
wards, Blossom Custor, Denise Dubs, 
Lane Hall. Miss Dubs is a pupil of 
Hedy Spielter. The children taking 
part ranged from six to 16 in age. 


Pupils of Fiona McCleary, teacher 
of piano, were heard in a studio re- 
cital on the afternoon of May 16. Tak- 
ing part were Dorothy Herrmann, 
Ethel Jervis, Joan McGowan, Shirley 
Klieger, Sarita Goudswaardt, Marie 
Margetson, Alice Selaff Siegel, Betty 
Moore, Catherine Salicco, Jack Smith, 
Robert Ellrich and Igor Kipnis. Mr. 
Kipnis recently won a piano prize of- 
fered by the Westport Women’s Club 
of Westport, Conn., and Miss Moore 
was chosen as a student at Oberlin 
College for next season. 


Pupils of Hyman I. Krongard, 
teacher of piano, were heard at 
Steinway Concert Hall on June 15. 
They were Janet Beckerman, Joan 
Tobias, Annette Krause, Elaine 
Koppelman, Arlene Isseks, Ninah 
Blaustein, Mordecai Blaustein, Caro- 
lyn Kahn, Ruth Korzenik, Annette 
Bernstein, Calvin Aarons, Patricia 
Cohen, Joyce, Isseks, Robert Kross, 


Larry Grolnick, Eli  Schessel, 
Frances Krongard, Paul Singer, 
Norman Weiss, Howell Aarons, 


Frank Leeds, Audrey Trager, Doris- 


anne Levy, Natalie Uress, Phyllis 
Karrell, Leonard Silver, Carol 
Acello, Ruth Silver and Jerome 
Herz. 


Singers from the studio of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows who sang at Stein- 
way Concert Hall on June 14 were 
Jane Davis, Robert Gibb, Dorothy 
Hunniford, John Herrick, Ruth Mc- 
Ilvaine, Dorothy Phillips and Joseph 
Rosenfeld. Ruth Emerson and 
Beatrice Roberts were the accom- 
panists. .. . Among the students of 
Solon Alberti, teacher of singing, 
Rose Lee Grace, soprano, appeared 
with the Baton Rouge Symphony on 
April 28 and 29; Ruthabel Rickman, 
soprano, gave recitals in Wichita, 





sulted in a precise and sensitive per- 
formance. As in past years, each of the 
four concerts was preceded by a pro- 


gram of chorales played from the 
tower of Marting Hall by a brass 
choir under the direction of Cecil 
Munk. 

The entire program was marked by 
the fervor and cleanness of execution 
which have traditionally marked the 
Berea festivals. 
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Kan. and Arkansas City, Ark.; and 
Lucretia Ferre, soprano, has been 
awarded a scholatship at Tangle- 
wood this summer. 

Voice students who sang at the 
Dolf Swing studio were Richard 
Prahl, Donald Hammond, Lila 
Honig, Vernon Spitaleri, Vincent 
Amato, Joan Hoerer, Joseph Board- 
man, Lillian Holland and _ Elliot 
Savage. Sigrid Ecklof Swing ac- 
companied. . . . Pupils of Edward 
and Camilla Molitore who have been 
active recently were Wilson Jones, 
winner of the New York District 
auditions held by the Associated 
Concert Bureau in April; Harriet 
Pruksi, who sang Constanza in 
Mozczart’s Seraglio at the Opera Ex- 
perimental Theatre in New York on 
June 20; Vimette Boyce, contralto, 
who has been on tour with the San 
Carlo Opera, and Suzanne Williams, 
sprano; Otto Slatinsky, baritone; 
Rosebetty Piazza, soprano, and 
Jacquelyn Mead, soprano. ... Mary 
Titus, mezzo-soprano, pupil of Gail 
Gardner, gave a recital at The Al- 
lerton House in New York on 
June 3. 

Students at the Caputo Conserva- 
tory of Musical Art, Camille Caputo, 
director, who appeared in Carnegie 
Recital Hall on May 28 were Alice 
Rocco, Evelyn French, Dorothy 
Taylor, Antoinette Di Paolo, Char- 
lotte Simmons, Guy Rocheleau, Vin- 
cent Vita, Yvonne Taylor, Joseph 
Libonati, Frank Scaravaglione and 
Perlita Franco, pianists; Betty 
Boos, Florence Hochberg, Phyllis 
Elli¢, Stella Purce, Mary de Simone 
and Nancy Lauritano, sopranos; 
Jean Aiello, alto; Alfred De Pinto, 
flutists; Sarah Di Justo and Johnny 
Costaldo, accordionists; and Victor 
Morosco, Jr., saxophonist. 

A piano concert was given by pu- 
pils of Frieda Blumberg Feldman at 
Sohmer Recital Hall on June 5. 
They were Elissa Hochman, Joan 
Liebenson, Marilyn Lieb, Marilyn 
Simon, Irwin Horowitz and Phyllis 
Roth. Piano pupils of Ethel 
Glenn Hier were heard at the Clio 
Club in East Roselle, N. J., on June 
11. Taking part were Jean Ruther- 
ford, Joan MacNab, Stephen Sovin- 
sky, Martha Ann and Rebecca 


- Hanzl, Barbara Jospin, Elise Heinz, 


Donald Erikson, Adelaide Haas, 
Sondra Kotler, Alfred Siegel, Harold 
Kaufman, Calvin Wacker, Richard 
Caspar and Theodore Prochazka. 
Miss Hier’s Shall I Know, was per- 
formed at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
May 6. 
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The Hazard Pavilion just after its completion in 1887 


HE saga of music in the City of 

the Angels has been a somewhat 

spotty and irregular one, though 
it has been a record of continuous 
growth and expansion from a sleepy 
frontier community, with sporadic 
home talent bands and orchestras and 
occasional venturesome visits by 
wandering virtuosi and itinerant opera 
companies, to a _ vast, widespread 
metropolis—a new world center laying 
valid claim to the third largest popu- 
lation in the nation and rapidly ad- 
vancing to the position of its second 
most important music center. 

Paradoxically enough, the two 
things that contributed most to the 
renown of Los Angeles, its climate 
and its motion picture industry, at the 
same time retarded for a long period 
its development as a cultural center. 
There are some who will claim that 
the perpetually mild climate, with its 
abundance of brilliant sunshine, has an 
enervating effect on cultural activities, 
and that the popularity of the outdoor 
life which it is possible to enjoy the 
year around has been a brake on the 
development of musical affairs which 
must take place indoors. 

But it would be equally possible to 
maintain that the healthful, invigorat- 
ing climate, which conserves human 
energy elsewhere consumed in fighting 
violent weather changes, is a stimulus 
to artistic activity and is responsible 
for the sudden spurt of every type of 
musical, literary and artistic effort 
which Southern California has _ en- 
joyed in the last decade, and which 
makes its future a matter of the most 
benign speculation. Certainly such first 
rank creative talents as Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Arnold Schénberg and Ernst 
Toch have found Los Angeles a hos- 
pitable haven in which to live and 
work, and the number of eminent ex- 
ecutive musicians who make their 
homes here is almost legion. In addi- 
tion, the influx of orchestral players 
and every other type of musician 
seeking to profit on the opportunities 
offered by the movies, radio, and 
general expanding musical interest, 
now constitutes a major migratory 
movement. 


Films a Detriment? 


It is undoubtedly true that up to 
this point the presence of the vast 
movie industry, with all its ramifica- 
tions, has retarded rather than en- 
couraged sound musical progress. The 
glamour of enormously publicized 
personalities, the accent on the spec- 
tacular and the prodigious, and the 
incredible financial resources available 
for exploitation, have to an extent 
monopolized the primary attention of 
both the resident press and public to 
the exclusion of more serious artistic 
developments. But this fantastic era 
now seems to be drawing to a close. 
The movies are beginning to settle to 
a position where they are regarded as 
only one of the city’s important 
activities, and the vast aggregation of 
musical talent employed by the studios, 
which once operated behind an iron 
curtain of seclusiveness, is now find- 
ing its way more and more to wider 
participation in the general musical 
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life. This is a healthy portent and is 
one of the reasons why Los Angeles 
may look forward to a musical future 
of the most brilliant character. 
Probably to an extent unknown to 
any other American city, the musical 
development of Los Angeles for a 
period of 60 years revolved around the 
activities and personality of a single 
individual, not a musician, but an 
impresario—the late Lynden Ellsworth 
Behymer. His death Dec. 16, 1947, 
at the age of 85, brought to a close 
an era of unprecedented length and 
fruitful development, Behymer was a 
pioneer in the tryest sense of the 
word. It was due to his early efforts 
that Los Angeles first made contact 
with the wider world of music. 
Throughout his amazingly long and 
active career he constantly expanded 
his activities until at the time of his 
death he reigned undisputed as the 
managerial overlord of a territory that 
included all of California south of 
San Francisco and extended into all 
the other Southwestern states west of 
the Rocky Mountains, During the lat- 
ter part of his activities, all artists 
and organizations managed by thie 
National Concert and Artists Corpo- 
ration, Columbia Concerts, and Sol 
Hurok Attractions were booked in 
this region exclusively through the 
Behymer office. And although .in late 
years a few competing managerial in- 
terests began to operate in a small 
way in Los Angeles, the major part 
of the city’s musical events continued 
to be presented by L. E. Behymer. 


The Legend of “Bee” 


Long before his work was ended— 
at the moment local activities are 
being continued by Mrs. Behymer and 
the impresario’s former associates 
Behymer had become a legend. He 
was born in New Palestine, Ohio, in 
1862, and graduated from high school 
in Shelbyville, Illinois, in 1881. After 
a few years of book-selling activity 
in the Middle West he staked out 
a claim in Highmore, Dakota, lived 
in a sod shanty and eventually became 
the proprietor of the store in which 
he clerked. A cyclone scattered ¢his 








William A. Clark, Jr., founder of 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 





The Story of Music in America 
LOS ANGELES=-Part I 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Left, the late L. E. 
Behymer, West 
Coast impresario 


Right, Adolf 
Tandler, conductor 
of the Los Angeles 
Symphony, 1914-21 


possessions to the four winds and 
when a rate war between railroads 
reduced the fare to California to $15, 
he entrained for Los Angeles, arriv- 
ing in June, 1886, with $19 in his 
pocket. 

Los Angeles was then a pueblo in 
the desert, with a population of 30,000. 
Behymer took the first job that of- 
fered, which was working for a 
lumber company, but nights found 
him in the city’s only theater, the 
Grand Opera House, on First and 
Main Streets. Soon he had _ taken 
over the opera glass concession, then 
was promoted to head usher, and 
wound up as press agent and business 
manager. 

That was the beginning. In 1888 he 
started his career as impresario, and 
for the first time the phrase “L. E. 
Behymer presents ... ” appeared on 
the program of a concert by Adelina 
Patti. For 60 years thereafter that 
legend heralded the Los Angeles ap- 
pearance of every famous musician 
and touring organization of any note 
whatever, and the musical events were 
interspersed with the appearances of 
such personages as Sarah Bernhardt, 
Edwin Booth, Mark Twain, Bill Nye, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and Dr. 
Henry M. Stanley and his Travelogue. 

It is impossible, even if space 
permitted, to chronicle all the im- 
portant musical events that took place 
under the Behymer aegis for 60 years, 
for he himself was the one man who 
could have told the full story. In 
spite of repeated urgings he died with- 
out having made a complete record of 
that historical epoch, and it would 
take a professional historian years of 
research in the extensive source 


material that remains as well as vol- 


umes of space to assemble the facts 
in their proper order. 





Walter H. Rothwell, first conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic 





Sut a few highlights of the early 
years are indispensable to any history 
of music in Los Angeles. Theodore 
Thomas and his ill-fated National 
Grand Opera Company of America 
was brought to the city by Behymer 
during his first season, 1888. Emina 
Abbott came and sang her last opera 
here, The Rose of Castile, dying of 
pneumonia two weeks later in Salt 
Lake City. On Oct. 14, 1897, the Dal 
Conte Opera Company .of Turin, Italy, 
arrived to give the first performance 
on the North American continent of 
a new opera by a promising young 
composer — Puccini's La Bohéme. 
Linda Montanari was the Mimi, Cleo- 
patra Vicini the Musetta, Giuseppe 
Agostini the Rodolfo, Cesare Cioni the 
Marcello, Luigi Francesconi the 
Schaunard, Victorio Girardi the Col- 
line. The gate receipts of that per- 
formance amounted to $436.25, of 
which the company’s share’ was 
$327.70 and the local management’s, 
$109.05. 

In 1898, Behymer, in conjunction 
with C. Modini Wood, again took a 
flyer in opera, bringing the Lambardi 
Grand Opera Company of Milano, 
Italy, and touring the group through 
the United States. The company con- 
tinued operations for a number of 
years and in 1906 opened the Audi- 
torium, now the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. In 1909, Signor Lambardi 
died in Portland, Oregon, and his sec- 
retary, Fortune Gallo, took charge of 
the company for the balance of the 
tour. The next year Gallo founded 
his San Carlo Opera Company, which 
continued to play in Los Angeles for 
36 seasons under Behymer’s manage- 
ment, with the end not yet in sight. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company, 
returning to Los Angeles in April, 
1948, for the first time in 43 years, 
originally came to these shores under 
the Behymer management in 1900. 
Maurice Grau was the director of the 
company then and three performances 
were given in Hazard’s Pavilion, 
where Philharmonic Auditorium now 
stands. La Bohéme opened the brief 
season Noy. 9, sung by Melba, Fritzi 
Scheff (a triple debut: first time in 
grand opera, first time on the Pacific 
Coast, first time in the role of 
Musetta) and Messrs. Cremonari, 
Gilbert and Journet, Mancinelli con- 
ducting. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 
was sung by Suzanne Adams and 
Imbart de la Tour, and the season 
ended with Lohengrin, the cast con- 
sisting of Lillian Nordica, Rosa 
Olitzka, Andreas Dippel, Edouard De 
Reszke and Adolf Muhlmann. Walter 
Damrosch conducted. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Marks Levine, president of National Concert and Artists Corporation, is greeted 


on Father's Day by a group of his artist "children'"—left to right: Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Carmen Gracia, Gladys Swarthout, Winifred Heckman, Hortense Monath 


and 
Robert Merrill 


Left, Marjorie Lawrence 
mounted on her horse 
Grane. She is vacation- 
ing with her husband 
at their Arkansas ranch 


Mac Morgan is handy with a trowel on the grounds of his new 
Connecticut home. The baritone was a recent soloist at the 
Stadium Concerts in New York 


Right, Winifred Heidt 
and Eugene Conley enjoy 
their first vacation to- 
gether, at Taxco, Mexico. 
Mr. Conley joined his re- 
cent bride upon comple- 
tion of his European tour; 
Miss Heidt has been ap- 
pearing at the Opera 
Nacional in Mexico City 





Left, members of the Roth Quartet 
relax in Los Angeles, where they are 
participating in the yearly Summer 


Frances Magnes and William Masselos savor the 
sea air during a holiday from concert engagements Festival at U.C.LA. 

















WILLIAM L. 


STEIN, INC. 


113 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Presents for the Season 1948-49 


Lyric Sopranos: 
ANNE BOLLINGER 
JOAN BRAINERD 
ADELE LEIGH 


(Abroed for entire season!) 


JOSEPHINE NERI 
MARGUERITE PIAZZA 
SHIRLEY RUSSELL 


(Abroad for entire season) 


Dramatic Sepranes: 
AUDREY BOWMAN 


{Abroad for entire season) 


BRENDA MILLER 
*REGINA RESNIK 


Mezzo Sopranos: 
CONCHITA GASTONE 


(new) 


CAROL JONES 


Contralto: 
EUNICE ALBERTS 


Coloraturas: 
DONNA TOLBERT 
**+H JOERDIS SCHYMBERG 





*Metropolitan Opera Assn. and San Francisco Opera Assn. 


**Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
***S$an Francisco Opera Assn. 


Tenors: 
*LESLIE CHABAY 
ANTON DERMOTA 


(new) 


***MAX LICHTEGG 
*SET SVANHOLM 
LOUIS VANELLE 


Baritones and Bassos: 
CARLOS ALEXANDER 
SIGURD BJOERLING 


(new!) 


**LAWRENCE DAVIDSON 
ANDREW GAINEY 


(new!) 


ALOIS PORANSKI 
EMILE RENAN 


Violinist: 
MAX POLLIKOFF 


Duo Violinists: 
GERALD and WILFRED BEAL 


Pianist: 
LOUISE MEISZNER 
Conductors: 


CARL BAMBERGER 
ERNST HOFFMANN 


Stage Director: 
HANS BUSCH 




















